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Editorial Comment 


The public school teacher usually knows very 
little about money. Until recent years, few teach- 
ers have rooted themselves in the community by 
the purchase of a home or other property, so they 
have had no occasion to pay taxes. The money on 
payday comes like mana from heaven, like the 
baby from the stork, like the gifts under the Christ- 
mas tree from Santa Claus. It is time for us to 
grow up! 

The public schools sorely need interpreters of 
school finances to the rank and file of the people. 
If every teacher is informed about where the 
money comes from and where it goes, many ques- 
tions of patrons could be answered before the 
critical time of an election or bond campaign. 

This issue contains some features which will 
help the man who wishes to fulfil the responsi- 
bilities of a leader in this service. The report of 
the Phi Delta Kappa National Commission on the 
Support of Public Education is nice on paper, but 
it will have weight only as you who read make use 
of it individually and in groups. The brothers have 
done what they could to give you a useful tool in 
stimulating thinking, but your share of the job 
remains. 


Schools Need Good Government 


Because the school tax dollar is a part of the 
total tax dollar, every school man has an inti- 
mate concern for the efficiency of government. 
When the people fail to get value received for 
the tax dollar, their resentment is turned against 
all those who share in the tax dollar. The schools 
suffer when graft or inefficiency prevent the re- 
turn of value received to the people for each 
dollar spent in taxes. 

School people therefore have a special stake 
in making effective the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. The Hoover Commission 
was composed of 22 committees with some 300 
experts. It recommends that 65 Federal depart- 
ments be cut down to 22 Federal departments. 

The Federal Government has quadrupled in the 
number of bureaus and employes in the past 20 
years. In 1928 there were 570,000 employes as 
compared to over two million in 1948. Six and 
one half billion dollars is now the payroll, as com- 


pared with one billion dollars in 1928. The na- 
tional debt has risen. Of course we have had a 
war, and our population has increased. 

Public opinion will decide whether the Hoover 
Commission recommendations are implemented in 
any way. Perhaps not all of them should be, but 
constant vigilance is the price of good govern- 
ment. You are part of the public which can have 
an opinion to control its slate of action. You have 
a special stake in the result, if your money comes 
from the school tax dollar. 


Grading the Teachers 


A representative of the National Students As- 
sociation gives an interesting report of the thought 
of his group in plans for grading college teachers. 
The plan is easily adapted for use in high school 
by any classroom teacher who cares to do so. It 
has been my personal experience that pupils are 
made better by being given an opportunity to tell 
the teacher what they think. The things which 
might otherwise rankle are given an escape. Again 
from personal experience, the teacher is made bet- 
ter for what he learns through listening to his 
pupils. 

Whether or not you expose yourself to grading 
or other suggestions from your pupils, give thought 
to yourself and your teaching at this new year. As 
you look over the items of the report cards for 
teachers, maybe you can find grounds for a resolu- 
tion? We are supposed to be better every year we 
teach! How are you better now than you were a 
year ago? How will you be better at year’s end? 


Major Problem 


We have seen lately reports of a couple of polls 
of professional opinion on the major problems of 
education in the United States. Ranking high in 
each is the question of what the public schools 
shall do in the matter of religious or character edu- 
cation. Educators are not satisfied with what has 
been done and what is being done in this field. 
You will find the problem put into historical per- 
spective in one article in this issue, and in another 
some exceedingly practical suggestions as to what 
any classroom teacher may do. 
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FOREWORD 


HE members of the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 

mission on Support of Education believe 
strongly that better understanding of public edu- 
cation is one of the pre-requisites to better sup- 
port and to better programs of education for all. 
They also believe that members of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa have a major responsibility and a definite con- 
tribution to make in this area. 

The Commission has recently prepared the ac- 
companying statement covering some of the ma- 
jor current issues of school support. It is the hope 
of the Commission that this statement will be used 
as a basis for study and discussion in every school 
community throughout the nation during the next 
few months. 

Money for the support of the public schools 
comes chiefly from public tax sources. The ade- 
quacy of support may be taken as one tangible in- 
dication of the extent of public understanding of 
and belief in the program. The question of ade- 
quately financing the public schools should be 
recognized as involving much more than mere 
monetary considerations. It is in reality an integral 
aspect of the total problem of assuring public un- 
derstanding and support as a result of a program 
involving public participation in determining ob- 
jectives and needs. 

Some major improvements have been made in 
school support in a number of states during re- 
cent years. On the other hand there are still many 
problems which have yet to be faced and solved 
in most states and local systems. Now is the time 
to face these problems more realistically than ever 
before in a conscious effort to determine the facts 
and to bring about satisfactory solutions through 
better understanding and greater cooperative ef- 
fort. 
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THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


IssuE I—Wuy Is Ir EssENTIAL THAT PUBLIC 


EDUCATION BE LIBERALLY SUPPORTED 
IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY? 


A system of free universal public education de- 
signed to develop competency in every citizen in 
accordance with his inborn capacities, constitutes 
the operational foundation of a democracy. The 
objective of such a program is the considerate, dy- 
namic and intelligent personality, concerned with 
cultural and ethical progress, able to harmonize 
differences that constantly arise in a pluralistic cul- 
ture, and motivated with a sense of the necessity of 
world unity, harmony and peace. Any free demo- 
cratic society is based upon the concept of max- 
imum development, within the citizens who com- 
pose it, of the ideals, attitudes, and powers that are 
essential to free and wholesome democratic living. 
More specifically, public education in a democracy: 

a. Accepts as its goal the unlocking, expanding, 
and intensifying of the vital and creative forces 
that are within its citizens. 

b. Seeks to develop in all individuals the desire 
and ability to work cooperatively with others in the 
solution of common problems. 

c. Endeavors to assist all citizens in developing 
an understanding of the conditions and processes 
implicit in a dynamic environment. 

d. Implies and seeks a process of continuing 
status-change, in which the tendency is to differ- 
entiate and equalize the individual's social power 
and influence in accordance with his aptitudes and 
abilities and irrespective of original status factors 
such as family, economic circumstances, race, and 
color. 

e. Attempts to develop in its citizens the ability 
to control, guide and improve their technological 
civilization to the end that it may contribute to the 
maximum extent possible to the welfare of all and 
at the same time to the happiness of each indi- 
vidual. 

The values of a wholly adequate program of 
public education in a democratic society have never 
been fully realized, but they are suggested, in vary- 
ing degrees of fulfillment, in an overview of con- 
temporary American life. Where such public edu- 
cation has been well supported and conducted 
there is an evident activity and harmony in com- 
munity living; individual skills and other powers 
are manifested in greater productivity and income; 
the wise utilization and conservation of resources 
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replaces wastage; standards of health and comfort 
are above the average; and the pace and friendli- 
ness of social, economic, political and ethical life 
tend to set themselves out in a conspicuous fashion. 

In short, public education in a democracy must 
be liberally and unstintingly supported from pub- 
lic funds if it is to be in position to make the 
desirable and necessary contribution to the im- 
provement of living in the democracy. Desirable 
expenditures for public education must be re- 
garded as an investment in the development of 
people and a means of assuring that democracy 
will continue to be improved. 

If these and similar objectives are to be accepted 
and attained, it seems evident that questions such 
as the following should be thoughtfully considered 
and wisely resolved by all citizens: 

1. How can we best proceed to develop a pro- 
gram of education that will encourage intelligent 
planning for improved living rather than blind 
faith in an imperfect democracy on the one hand 
or, on the other hand, an equally blind dissatisfac- 
tion with any form of democracy? 

2. What is or should be the wnigue contribu- 
tion of public education to life in our democracy? 

3. To what extent and how can public educa- 
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tion satisfactorily develop the spiritual and moral 
values recognized as essential for all citizens? 

4. What should be the relative emphasis placed 
on education in private and religious schools and 
colleges? 

5. What, if any, dangers and difficulties may 
arise from increasing emphasis on the complete 
education of substantial numbers of persons in 
sectarian schools and colleges? 

6. What handicaps and difficulties are likely to 
arise from an inadequately supported system of 
public education? 

7. Why should public tax funds be used only 
for the support of public education? 


IssuE II—W HAT CONSTITUTES A Goop EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM AND How CAN It BEsT 
BE DEVELOPED AND FINANCED? 


A good educational program has for its basis a 
clearly stated and sound philosophy of education. 
A program founded on such a philosophy should 
be organized and administered in accordance with 
clearly defined policies adopted by the responsible 
official body (the school board), after considera- 
tion of recommendations of the superintendent of 
schools after study and development by appropri- 
ate committees. These policies of course should be 
carefully followed in the actual operation of the 
school system. The educational program must have 
adequate financial support to achieve its objectives. 

The following seem to be essential for a good 
educational program that meets these criteria: 

a. Administrative units large enough to provide 
a pupil population sufficient to justify all essen- 
tials of an educational program extending through 
the secondary grades and to permit economical 
administration. 

b. An administration competent to assure the 
development and satisfactory implementation of 
(1) a well-rounded educational program which 
is adequate to meet the needs, (2) a well prepared 
and balanced school budget which provides the 
necessary financial support, and (3) an accounting 
and reporting system which promotes economy, 
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efficiency and confidence in the expenditures of 
public school moneys. 

c. A school plant which provides a school home 
which (1) is safe, sanitary, efficiently maintained 
and operated, (2) conforms to accepted health re- 
quirements such as adequate lighting, heating, ven- 
tilation, (3) is adapted to use of educational de- 
vices and equipment necessary in a complete edu- 
cational program, (4) is available and has facili- 
ties for community use. 

d. A plan of personnel certification and selec- 
tion that insures the employment of the best quali- 
fied persons available at salaries commensurate 
with a professional career. 

e. Availability of supplies, equipment, general 
materials of instruction, basic and supplementary 
texts, reference sets, library books, and all other 
necessary tools of instruction. 

f. Competent advisory services at all levels and 
areas. 

g. Periodic appraisal and evaluation of admin- 
istrative practices and curriculum as a basis for 
planning improvements. 

h. An in-service program to improve the profes- 
sional levels of employed and incoming personnel. 

i. A comprehensive and balanced program 
which includes the kindergarten, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and junior college years with curricula 
adapted to the needs of the persons involved. 

j. Provisions for all the children of the com- 
munity, within the limits of their mental, physical, 
and emotional capacity to learn. 

k. Transportation facilities to the extent neces- 
sary to carry out the elements of the program. 

1. Compulsory attendance to insure school at- 
tendance of children within the range of ele- 
mentary and secondary years. 

m. A reasonable portion of the financial sup- 
port coming from local revenue with the state, as- 
sisted by federal funds, providing sufficient funds 
on an equalization basis to guarantee a foundation 
program. (In some of the least wealthy communi- 
ties a major portion of financial support may have 
to come from state and federal governments. ) 

n. An educational program in which the educa- 
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THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


tional welfare of the children takes priority over 
other considerations. 

A good educational program that meets the cur- 
rent needs of the community served can be de- 
veloped best through a “grass roots’’ approach 
when the community as a whole, under the direc- 
tion of the educational leadership, pools its best 
thinking and efforts to solve educational problems. 
When public schools are regarded as a most im- 
portant and vital part of the community, rather 
than as institutions apart from the community, 
then professional and lay groups and individuals 
can work together effectively in the employment of 
democratic procedures to develop a satisfactory 
educational program. 

If educational and community leaders work on 
the basis of planning an educational program that 
will provide for the current needs of the children 
of the community and at the same time realize the 
cost of the program and are willing to provide 
necessary funds to operate it, an adequate and well 
balanced program may be attained. 

Satisfactory solutions to the problems brought 
out by such questions as the following are essen- 
tial if the implications of this program are to be 
fully realized: 

1. Does any good public relations program have 
for its objective public participation as a basis for 
public understanding and active support of the 
educational program? 

2. To what extent does democracy in school 
administration mean that educational policies are 
developed through the combined thinking of pro- 
fessional and lay groups? 

3. How can an attitude of mutual confidence 
best be developed between the schools and the 
public? 

4. What is the best plan for assuring a belief 
in public education on the part of the community 
and a desire and willingness to provide the money 
necessary to support a good program? 

5. Is a plan for continuous appraisal of the 
educational program necessary to prevent compla- 
cency and the continuance of traditional practices 
after their usefulness has been served? 

6. How can we best develop a feeling of pride 
in the public school system accompanied by sincere 
efforts to do constructive work to help it reach 
and maintain a satisfactory level? 

7. Under what conditions may active partici- 
pation in formulation or improving the public 
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school program be expected to lead to more ade- 
quate financial support? 


IssuE III—How CAN ADEQUATE SUPPORT FOR 
PuBLIc EDUCATION BEsT BE ASSURED? 


It is generally agreed that public understanding 
of a problem is a prerequisite to public support 
in its solution. This statement is applicable to edu- 
cation at all levels, local, state and national. It 
should be a challenge to all educators. Unless the 
problems and issues involved in public education 
are reasonably well understood by all citizens, 
there is no sound basis for adequate school support. 

The problem of assuring adequate support for 
schools then becomes one of bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding which would constitute the basis 
for enlightened action. Understanding comes best 
through active participation on the part of lay 
citizens as well as school people. 

Such active participation will require, in many 
parts of the country, the development of new tech- 
niques for working on the problem of improving 
the public school program. It means that attention 
will be centered not so much on “‘selling” a pro- 
gram that has been worked out by experts as on 
developing a partnership plan for lay citizens and 
professional educators to study the school program. 
It means a new orientation of the public relations 
program which will have for its major objective, 
working with the public on a partnership basis in 
developing a school program that will meet today’s 
and tomorrow’s educational needs. A further ob- 
jective will be to assure for this program, in the 
same cooperative spirit, sufficient financial support 
to make it work satisfactorily. 

This means that: 

a. Educational leaders must seek to find better 
ways of working with lay citizens and of having 
lay citizens work with them. 

b. There will be continuing cooperative studies 
of the school program (with periodic emphasis 
on specific phases) to determine the goals and 
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needs acceptable to the citizens. (These studies 
will be based on the assumption that all desirable 
goals will be acceptable if they are understood.) 

c. The plan will provide for a program of con- 
tinuous evaluation of trends, status, and results. 

d. Goals and needs will, insofar as possible, be 
agreed upon and accepted before finances are ser- 
iously discussed—never the reverse. 

e. Needs will then be translated into costs with 
the cooperation of lay citizens, and the financial 
support programs will be planned and carried out 
accordingly. 

f. All obstacles to a program of adequate finan- 
cial support will be listed, analyzed, and used as a 
basis for planning the necessary steps to overcome 
them. No obstacle will be considered as insur- 
mountable. 

g- The problem will be studied not only from 
the point of view of what the community can do, 
but what community, state, and nation can and 
should do cooperatively. 

Below are some questions that should be an- 
swered as a basis for moving ahead in this pro- 
gram: 

1. What shortcomings in understanding and ap- 
preciation of the problems of financing public edu- 
cation must first be overcome within the profession 
itself before effective work can be done with lay 
groups? 

2. What avenues of lay-professional coopera- 
tion for the support of education are still largely 
neglected? What steps can be taken to assure that 
these will be more generally and effectively used? 

3. What lay persons and organizations, not 
heretofore consistently active in support of public 
education, have a natural stake in a strong educa- 
tional program? What procedures used success- 
fully in the study of other public problems might 
be used with these persons and organizations in 
developing a better understanding of the needs 
of education? 

4. To what extent should students in the public 








schools be expected to understand some of the 
basic problems and issues of school support? How 
can the schools help to bring about this under- 
standing? 

5. What can and should be done to counteract 
group or individual attacks on the public schools 
as “‘superficial”? as unjustifiably “extravagant”? 
as ‘Godless institutions’? 

6. What, if any, are the advantages of centering 
attention basically on facilities and services needed 
by the schools rather than on the amount of money 
needed? 

7. Under what conditions will better under- 
standing tend to bring about better support? 

8. To what extent should the budgetary process 
be used to call attention to educational deficiencies, 
obstacles to betterment, desirable improvements 
and extensions of program, and necessary reforms 
in administrative and fiscal arrangements? 

9. How can the public participate most help- 
fully in planning school budgets? Salary schedules? 
Capital outlay projects? Other phases of the pro- 


~ gram? 


IssuE IV—-WHAT CONSIDERATIONS SHOULD 
GOVERN IN DEVELOPING AN ADEQUATE 
AND WELL-PROPORTIONED SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT? 


The support of public education in the United 
States is derived from three public sources; the 
local, state and federal governments. Historically, 
the main burden of tax support has been on local 
revenues, and more particularly from local proper- 
ty tax sources. As our prevailing economy has 
changed from agrarian to industrial, variations in 
local ability to support education have greatly in- 
creased. More and more local communities have 
either developed their educational systems to an 
expenditure level that exceeded the local ability 
to support the schools, or, because of limited 
finances have failed to develop an adequate pro- 
gram. As a consequence of these and other devel- 
opments, the revenue resources of the several states, 
and to a lesser degree of the federal government, 
have increasingly been brought to bear on the 
situation. However in few, if any, states thus far 
has a satisfactory solution to this problem been 
worked out. 

The following considerations are important in 
studying and improving any program of school 
support: 
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a. It is possible and desirable to involve the 
rank and file of citizens, both in the local com- 
munities and in the state, in the unfolding pro- 
gram of improving support for the schools. 

b. In improving local support, it is unwise to 
ignore such factors as rates of property assess- 
ment, equity of assessments, and tax exemptions 
along with the more commonly used measures of 
tax rates. 

c. In view of the concept of the public school 
as a primary agency for the invigoration of com- 
munity culture and of the American tradition of 
local school administrative control, it should be 
the prevailing policy to expect the local community 
to make a reasonable effort in providing school 
support from local sources. 

d. In the development of an integrated system 
of state-local school support, it is essential, while 
seeking to achieve equalization, to apply the con- 
cept of the “foundation program” or the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive and balanced program 
that provides a full range of services to all pupils 
at an equitable local tax cost. 

e. The program should be carefully planned in 
terms of measurable need and ability rather than 
established on the basis of the efforts of the most 
powerful pressure groups. 

f. A prime consideration should be to assure 
adequate funds to meet the needs for services and 
facilities recognized as desirable rather than to try 
to obtain whatever amount the local board or the 
legislature may be expected to provide. 

g. The only satisfactory program is one that is 
comprehensive and well rounded; a system of 
earmarked special aids is never fully satisfactory. 

h. In developing the program, if any penalties 
are found necessary to avoid rewarding extrava- 
gance or encouraging status quo, such penalties 
should in so far as possible be placed on the tax 
payers rather than on the children who are in 
schools. 

i. In view of the constitutional provisions re- 
lating to separation of church and state and of 
the fact that the state is responsible for assuring 
that adequately supported public school services 


and facilities will be available for all children of 
school age, special care should be exercised to see 
that no public tax funds from any source are 
diverted to the support of sectarian or other non- 
public schools of any type, or for services to chil- 
dren in those schools that would involve extra 
costs because children are in attendance at such 
schools or that would in any way, directly or in- 
directly, aid or help to support such schools. 

If an adequate system of public school support 
is to be developed in any state it is essential that 
questions such as the following be answered fairly 
and satisfactorily: 

1. Is it equitable or desirable to expect that all 
local school systems will provide the same propor- 
tion of the revenues needed for the school pro- 
gram? 

2. In view of the fact that the taxes that may 
be levied and collected by a local community are 
more narrowly limited in character than are those 
levied and collected by the state and national gov- 
ernment, is it reasonable to expect that an adequate 
expanding program of education can be satisfac- 
torily financed without a substantial proportion of 
the funds coming from state and Federal sources? 

3. Is there any real danger to local self-govern- 
ment implicit in the taking over of a major share 
of school support by the state government? If so, 
how can this danger be avoided? 

4. Is is possible and desirable to achieve ade- 
quate school support with and through local units 
of school administration that do not have a pupil 
population large enough to justify the provision 
of a complete range of needed educational services 
and facilities? 

5. In the development of state equalization and 
foundation programs, what provisions should be 
made to assure that the total grants-in-aid avail- 
able to the local community will not prove to be 
inadequate because of unforseen increases in en- 
rollment or other similar factors? 

6. How serious is the problem of variations in 
local assessment practices as far as the program 
of school support is concerned? How can it best 
be solved? What can schools and school leaders 
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do to promote improvement in local property 
taxes? 

7. Is it sound to continue to measure the fiscal 
capacity of local units of government solely on 
their ability to pay local property taxes? To what 
extent can and should local units of government 
including schools utilize locally administered non- 
property taxes? 

8. How can the property tax and other local 
taxes best be allocated among overlapping local 
units of government including school districts? 
What are the limitations of (a) local property 
taxes for school support, (b) local non-property 
taxes for schools, and (c) local support regardless 
of tax base? 

9. Should school budgets be required to be 
approved by a county or city budget commission 
or governing board? By an agency such as a state 
tax commission? 

10. How can we avoid the tendency to base 
the request for funds on what we think the legis- 
lature (or the board) may be expected to provide? 
How can we avoid the dangers that come from 
wealthy centers or special interest groups tending 
to work only for their own advantage? 

11. To what extent, if at all, should federal, 
state, and local funds be permitted to be used for 
the so-called ‘“‘fringe” services for non-public 
schools or children? 


IssuE V—How CAN A SATISFACTORY STATE 
PROGRAM OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 
Best BE DEVELOPED AND ADMINISTERED? 


Properly developed local leadership and respon- 
sibility are essential in a democracy. A program of 
school finance might operate either to handicap or 
to stimulate local responsibility. It is highly de- 
sirable that it not be permitted to operate as a re- 
tarding influence. 

Inasmuch as education, by constitutional reserva- 
tion, is a function of the several states, it follows 
that each state has been free to develop its own 
pattern of public school support. As a consequence 
no two of the 48 state-local systems of school 
support are alike. Some states provide aid only 
for one or more designated school services, while 
others recognize and provide for a comprehensive 
program. Some require no local tax effort as a basis 
for participation, while others require rather sub- 
stantial local levies. Some states provide the same 
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amount of aid to all local districts regardless of 
wealth or need while others apportion practically 
all funds on an equalization or foundation pro- 
gram basis. 

It is evident that in most states the entire prob- 
lem needs to be carefully studied in the near fu- 
ture as a basis for planning seriously needed im- 
provements. Proper consideration must be given 
to the adequacy of existing school districts, to the 
location of school plant centers, to the transporta- 
tion program, in fact to all phases of the program 
that are closely related to finance. There is always 
a possibility that the existing or a proposed finance 
program may tend to perpetuate uneconomical and 
unjustifiable situations, may encourage extrava- 
gance, may discourage the proper exercise of local 
responsibility, or serve to penalize or otherwise 
retard some desirable development. 

Any program of school finance which is to en- 
courage and strengthen local responsibility and be 
satisfactory in other respects should have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

a. It should assure that sufficient funds will be 
available from appropriate sources to support a 
reasonably adequate and well rounded minimum 
or foundation program of education for all without 
the necessity for the citizens of any properly or- 
ganized and administered local school district to 
make a tax effort (based on actual ability) which 
is greater in proportion to their ability than the 
tax effort necessary in any other such district. 

b. It should include provision on a satisfactory 
basis for all essential elements of school costs 
without distorting or emphasizing any one phase 
at the expense of or to the disadvantage of any 
other. 

c. It should provide for the apportionment of 
funds on the basis of an equitable and objective 
formula. Apportionment on a subjective basis 
tends to result in partiality and the development 
of pressure groups, and thus to be inimical to the 
democratic process. 

d. It should be developed and administered as 
a partnership program with all levels of govern- 
ment sharing equitably in the provision of neces- 
sary funds. The state is responsible for seeing that 
an adequate program is provided and properly 
financed. 

e. Provision should be made so that the citi- 
zens of every school system will have opportunity 
to vote or levy sufficient taxes, beyond those re- 
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quired for the foundation program, to have schools 
which are as good as they desire. 

f. Within reasonable limits school officials 
should have freedom in preparing budgets and 
providing funds for a school program that will 
meet the needs and wishes of the community; that 
is they should be fiscally independent. 

g. All state requirements should be in the nature 
of minimum standards which help to assure ade- 
quate opportunities for all children. The state 
should avoid establishing detailed restrictions and 
controls which serve no particular purpose except 
to limit local initiative. 

h. In so far as practicable all state funds for 
schools should be established and distributed as 
general aid rather than as aid for specific phases 
of the program. 

If these objectives are to be attained: 

1. What reforms in state tax systems must be 
made to attain a sound program of school finance? 
What should schools and school leaders do to pro- 
mote such reforms? What are the limitations of 
state taxation for school support? 

2. To what extent are states obtaining the max- 
imum degree of equalization attainable with the 
amount of support being provided? 

3. Do state collected, locally-shared taxes have 
a place in a good system of school finance? 

4. Should a state undertake to provide complete 
financial support from state sources for the founda- 
tion program? For any phase of the program? Why 
or why not? 

5. Should state school funds ever be distributed 
on a school census basis? On any flat grant basis 
that does not require local effort? On a basis re- 
quiring reduction of local property taxes in return 
for state support? 

6. Should state funds for any service be dis- 
tributed on the basis of approved budgets? expen- 
ditures? matching? Why or why not? 

7. Is it defensible for states to stimulate edu- 
cational undertakings either within or outside the 
foundation program? What safeguards should be 
established when a state is pursuing a policy of 
stimulating educational undertakings? 

8. To what extent should the state specify the 
purposes for which funds may be used and the 
amount which may be used for each purpose? 

9. What are the financial implications of state 
attempts to promote structural reorganization? 
What are the financial implications of state man- 
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dates, standards, and minimum requirements? 

10. How should the financing of capital out- 
lays and/or debt service be handled in a state 
school finance program? 

11. Should the state set limits that prevent the 
citizens of a school community from voting taxes 
beyond those required for the foundation program? 
To what extent should the state set any limits to 
what a local school system can do? 


IssuE VI—WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN PROVIDING 
FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS? 


An educational program which meets the cri- 
terion of assuring equivalent minimum educational 
opportunities for all the children of all the people 


EDUCATION 
MOLDS OUR 
FUTURE 


must be effective throughout the nation if the fun- 
damental principles of democracy are to be ap- 
plied. If such a program is realized in this country, 
it must be financed cooperatively by local, state, 
and federal funds, with the proportionate share 
of each determined by many factors. 

Factors such as geographic location, density of 
population, per capita wealth, community wealth, 
nature and extent of employment, and propor- 
tionate number of children and adults, tend to im- 
pose limitations on the ability of some school dis- 
tricts within a state, or upon an entire state, to pro- 
vide the money to support a good educational pro- 
gram. Some states have a much larger proportion 
of children in the total population and hence a 
much heavier educational load than others. For 
example, New Mexico has about 70% more 5 to 
17 year olds in its total population than New 
Jersey. On the basis of per capita income the most 
wealthy state has nearly three times the ability to 
support an educational program as the least 
wealthy; on the basis of the income back of each 
school census child (5-17), more than four times; 
on the basis of the ADA, more than five times. 

In general, the least wealthy states are now mak- 
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ing the greatest financial effort and still have the 
least adequate educational programs. 

The federal government has a basic concern for 
education which can best be expressed through a 
properly developed program of research, leader- 
ship, and financial support for schools. The federal 
government should take only those steps which 
will facilitate the proper exercise of the basic re- 
sponsibility of state and local governments for the 
organization, operation and administration of their 
schools. 

This means that: 

a. Federal financial assistance should be pro- 
vided on an equitable basis to help to make pos- 
sible an adequate program of public education in 
all states. 

b. Federal funds should be apportioned to the 
states by an objective formula based on need and 
tax paying ability; the federal government should 
never undertake to provide funds for or deal di- 
rectly with local school systems. 

c. The law should probably prescribe that each 
state meet the following requirements: (1) use the 
funds as additional revenues for the support of its 
public schools, (2) make a periodic accounting 
showing that the funds were expended for the sup- 
port of the public school program, (3) make a tax 
effort to support its schools equal to or greater 
than a prescribed minimum, and (4) so apportion 
the funds that the total amount available to the 
least wealthy school districts equals or exceeds a 
reasonable prescribed minimum. The law should 
also provide specifically that no other requirements 
may be imposed on any state. 

d. The program should be administered 
through the U.S. Office of education as the officially 
designated federal agency for education, and not 
by a non-educational agency which may not be in a 
position to understand the problems and issues in- 
volved. 

e. The funds provided should be for the gen- 
eral support of the public school program in the 
respective states, at least of the current-expense 
portion, rather than for one or more specific as- 


pects of the program. 


f. The states should be left reasonably free to 
define the scope and nature of the program of pub- 
lic education to be supported. 

If the federal government is to observe its proper 
role in the financing of education: 

1. How can it provide funds for education with- 
out imposing undesirable and dangerous controls 
on the states and local school systems? 

2. Should all states participate in federal aid 
funds or only the least wealthy? Should aid ever 
be given directly to local school systems? Why or 
why not? 

3. What assistance, other than financial sup- 
port, should the federal government give the states 
in connection with their educational programs? 

4. What measures of state effort should be 
used to determine eligibility for federal aid? 
What safeguards should be established to assure 
that states use funds in such a manner as to assure 
reasonably adequate educational opportunities for 
all? 

5. How can states best use the financial assist- 
ance provided by the federal government? Should 
it be distributed equally as a flat grant or in ac- 
cordance with need? Should any of it be permitted 
to be used for non-public schools? 

6. How can the citizens who recognize the need 
for federal aid on a sound basis best determine 
the forces, and meet the problems presented by 
the forces, that are opposing a sound program of 
federal aid? 

7. What are the implications of federal taxation 
for the state and local financing of schools? What 
can the schools do to promote federal-state tax 
coordination? What can the schools do to promote 
federal tax reform? 

8. To what extent do present state and local 
taxes for schools put a state at a disadvantage in 
national markets? What can the federal govern- 
ment do to promote interstate tax uniformity and 
coordination? What are the financial implications 
for schools of mobility of population, national 
markets, and international tensions? 

9. Should federal aid for schools ever be used 
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as a means for circumventing state constitutional 
provisions relative to education? 
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In the Next 100 Years 


The productive capacity of the United States is 
such that during the next 100 years it could sup- 


port a population double that of the present at a - 


plane eight times as high. Expenses for education 
could rise thirtyfold, says Harold G. Moulton, 
president of the Brookings Institution, after a re- 
view of our potential wealth and capacity to pro- 
duce. He concluded that during the next century 
our food and nutrition expenditures could be 
increased eight times; shelter and home mainte- 
nance, 16 times; clothing and personal care, 20 
times; health and education, 30 times. Concern- 
ing education and health he writes: 

“Expenditures for education and health repre- 
sent both public and private outlays. That is to say, 
these services are in part paid for directly by the 
beneficiaries and in part indirectly out of public 
treasuries. In the case of education, public expendi- 
tures now represent something like 80 per cent of 
total outlays. With medical care, however, gov- 
ernment expenditures account for less than 20 
per cent of the total, though the proportion is 
steadily rising. 

“We believe that if the population were dou- 
bled and the plane of living octupled, expenditures 
for health and education would expand something 
like thirtyfold. It should be observed that a large 
part of this increase would be for services which 
involve a relatively small use of physical materials. 
These include the services rendered by doctors, 
nurses, teachers, and administrators. 

“The materials consumed in the field of edu- 
cation and health include chiefly textbooks and 
other school supplies, ophthalmic and orthopedic 
appliances, medicines, etc. The supplies of ma- 


terials available for medicinal purposes are in gen- 
eral abundant—though there are a few exceptions. 
. . . School supplies depend largely upon wood- 
pulp; and a recently developed chemical process, 
whereby paper is made from quick-growing south- 
ern pine, has made it possible to increase the supply 
of this product almost indefinitely. Thus it seems 
clear that no difficulties would be encountered with 
respect to the resources available for the suggested 
expansion in the field of health and education.” 


Costs of new school buildings currently range from 
a low of $200 per pupil to a high of over $2,000, it is 
reported in Engineering News Record, McGraw Hill 
publication. New elementary schools now being put 
under contract show cost per student served ranging 
from $193 to $1,995. The low cost school is a wooden 
classroom structure, while the high cost school is of 
fireproof construction with its own power house, audi- 
torium, library, cafeteria, laboratoris, and a visual edu- 
cation room. 

Costs per student in Junior high schools range from 
$565 to $2,044. Costs per high school student range 
from $249 to $1,801. 

“By and large, the schools south of the Ohio River 
and west of the Mississippi cost less than $1,000 per 
student and those north and east more than $1,000.” 


“, . . as the expenditure level goes up, schools deal 
more consistently with practices which tend to affect 
the individual lives of children more fully . . . high- 
expenditure education is better . . . there has not yet 
appeared within the experience of higher expenditure 
levels a tendency for a tapering-off on returns for 
money spent,” says Paul R. Mort, Director of Research, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, in the Foreword 
to “The Cost-Quality Relationship on the Growing 
Edge.” 











Wi more money buy better schools? Is it 


true that the more money spent on the 
schools, the better the education the children re- 
ceive? Can you truly tell the citizen that $50 more 
per child per year will help your school do an even 
better job of guiding children through rich, whole- 
some experiences to personal competence and 
worthy citizenship?! 


GETTING YOUR MONEY’s WoRTH IN 
EDUCATION 


There is a strong tendency for a school with a 
program of high quality to be spending more per 
pupil. Analyzing this relationship reveals a com- 
mon cause for quality and cost. Obviously, the 
pouring of dollars into a school will not improve 
the program, for it is people that are important 
in making for good schools. The key to the situa- 
tion may be said to lie in the school staff as the 
core of a good learning situation. 

Good staffs cost more and contribute more to 
the quality of the learning process. When one con- 
siders that over 70 per cent of current expenditure 
in high expenditure schools goes to pay the salaries 
of educational personnel, he sees that direct per- 
sonal service constitutes a major part of current 
expenditure. Accompanying this statistic is an- 
other—that higher expenditure schools tend to 
have a staff with more training, more foreign trav- 
el, more experience, and an above-average ratio 
of school specialists. Thus, more desirable stafing 
factors add to both the cost and quality of educa- 
tion. 

You GET WHAT You Pay For 


In the process of the Cost-Quality Relationship 
investigation, a survey was made of previous 
studies of the relationship of cost and quality in 
the field of public education.? This revealed that 
from 1933 to 1949 there had been published 
twelve previous studies of educational returns for 





1 This article is based on ‘‘The Cost-Quality Relationship on the 
Growing Edge; A Study of Returns for Money Spent in High 
Expenditure Systems.” Research Study No. 4, Published for the 
Metropolitan Study Council by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
pages, $1.75. 

2 Ibid., Chapter I. 
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money spent in schools and school systems. These 
covered nine states—Illinois, Maine, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Tennessee and West Virginia. All reached 
the general conclusion that spending more per 
pupil tended to add to the quality of school ex- 
periences for pupils. However, they also showed 
that some items of quality tended to give consist- 
ently greater returns with increasing expenditure, 
some items responded only to very high expendi- 
ture, other improved up to a certain point and 
then leveled off, while still others were equally 
prevalent at all expenditure levels. To express it 
another way, when individual practices or items of 
quality were graphed, on the basis of prevalence at 
three expenditure levels a variety of results ap- 
peared—tlines formed plateaus and inclines. By 
far the most prevalent relationship was the one 
where increased cost showed consistently increas- 
ing quality. For example, in one study 29 out of 32 
patterns of educational practice followed this trend. 
An analysis of reported results showed that the 
items which responded most consistently to in- 
creased expenditure tended to be concerned with 
such phrases as the liveliness of the curriculum, 
pupil activity, and individual attention to pupils. 
Another study found that six out of eight major 
changes in a sampling of schools in Pennsylvania 
were first introduced in high expenditure schools.* 
The most recent study in a low-expenditure state 
showed that educational returns could be expected 
to increase as expenditure increased from low to 
not-so-low. This study was a welcome companion 
to the study of Metropolitan School Study Council 
schools, for the two studies were complementary, 





3 Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. American Schools in 
Transition. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. 546 p. 
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each filling in one end of the school expenditure 
distribution for the nation. 


WHAT Do You GET IN HIGH-ExPENDITURE 
SCHOOLS? 


The average expenditure per pupil in the Metro- 
politan School Study Council communities studied 
was approximately three times the national expend- 
iture per pupil, with an upper range about five 
times the national average. In this group of high- 
expenditure school systems, educational returns 
tended to be greater as schools went up the expend- 
iture scale. Four major areas of educational prac- 
tice were investigated—teaching the basic skills, 
teaching the areas of knowledge, the discovery and 
development of special aptitudes of individuals 
through test and tryout, and the development of 
gross behavior patterns like citizenship, character 
and thinking.* 

It should be noted that the four areas surveyed 
in this study were a sampling of the response 
made by schools to discoveries made about how 
learning takes place and what conditions promote 
the best learning—such earlier discoveries as those 
concerning the role of interest in learning, and the 
advantage of first-hand experience in purposeful 
activities. No doubt other areas than the four men- 
tioned above may bear investigation, e.g., health 
practices, the linking of school and community in 
the promotion of learning for citizens of all ages, 
and attention to the wholesale development of each 
individual. These may be areas of further study. 

In the two areas of the teaching of basic skills 
and the teaching of areas of knowledge, high ex- 
penditure schools appear to be characterized by 
greater variety and realism than low or average 
expenditure schools. They recognize speech as a 
basic skill along with reading, written expression, 
and computation. The pupils meet a variety of 
experiences based on real or lifelike situations. 
Within the group studied more variety and real- 
ism in teaching the basic skills is encountered as 
expenditure increases. The same is generally true 
for teaching the areas of knowledge (chiefly what 
the reader may have encountered in his own stu- 
dent days under such titles as science, history, 
geography, social studies—though these favored 
schools avoid such compartmentalization, particu- 

*See: Paul R. Mort, William S. Vincent, and Clarence A. 
Newell, The Growing Edge; An Instrument for Measuring the 
Adaptability of School Systems. New York: Metropolitan School 


Study Council, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. (Re- 
Printed 1947 and 1949.) 40 p. 
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larly in the elementary schools). Increased ex- 
penditure promotes a greater tendency for pupils 
to learn knowledge in real meaningful situations 
in response to a live problem growing out of their 
own interests. The community is used as a living 
laboratory of experience in the search for knowl- 
edge. 

In the two phases of aptitudes or abilities and 
behavior on opportunities for working as a mem- 
ber of a group, there appears a somewhat more 
marked gain than in basic skills and knowledge 
as expenditure rises. However, there is some ten- 
dency in the aptitudes and behavior phases for a 
“plateau” to form for the middle range of high 
expenditure schools. An analysis of the school 
staffs on the various levels of high expenditure 
shows that the highest expenditure group had more 
staff members per thousand pupils, more teachers 
with post graduate study, and a higher ratio of 
school specialists. The highest expenditure schools 
spend a below-average percent of their budgets for 
teachers salaries; this means that not only do they 
pay teachers well but they also supply a wealth 
of equipment and supplies. 

To promote the discovery of special aptitudes, 
high expenditure schools offer pupils many and 
varied opportunities for trying out various abili- 
ties. The feeling of failure is minimized because 
there are generally just so many activities that 
each child may gain a rich experience in the fields 
where he can make his greatest contribution—and 
enjoy the experience as he contributes. In addition 
to trying out his aptitudes in this way, each pupil 
is given tests of aptitude. Complete records of 
these test results and try-out experiences are kept 
so that he may benefit from the relationship with 
his counsellor or teacher-advisor who is constantly 
observing him, guiding him, and encouraging him 
in a realistic, wholesome manner. 

The development of efficiency in clear thinking, 
of character and citizenship form a major part of 
the phase concerned with developing pupil be- 
havior in group situations. The other part con- 
cerns the manner in which the teacher-advisor ob- 
serves the behavior of each pupil and guides him 
to well adjusted membership in groups through 
such devices as individual conferences, personal 
association and the use of the group technique in 
the classroom. 

The general conclusion is that, even where ex- 
penditure is high now, spending more for schools 
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tends to improve the learning experiences of pu- 
pils. This conclusion is based on a pointed study 
of the four areas of basic skills, knowledge, special 
aptitudes and behavior, these being taken as a 
sampling of relatively new developments in the 
public schools. 

There is reason to believe that other areas would 
show similar improvement with higher expendi- 
ture, and that the four areas mentioned will con- 
tinue to expand and grow in utility and variety as 
expenditure goes on to new and higher levels. As 
the superintendent of schools in one of these com- 
munities said recently, “Getting money for our 
schools is not difficult. The difficult part is in de- 
vising ways of meeting the needs of these young- 
sters. When we discover some way of improving 
the learning situation here, our people jump to 
contribute the money.’’ Or as another educator 
said, ““No community is spending as much on edu- 
cation as we know how to spend.” This is re- 
inforced by the Board of Education president from 
one of these communities who said, ““We want to 
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make our schools so good that no citizen will think 
of sending his child to a private school.” 


Does Ir MATTER WHERE A SCHOOL 
Is LOCATED? 


Generally, the expenditure per pupil in a com- 
munity offers a good clue to the quality of the 
learning situation in its schools. In the New York 
metropolitan area it doesn’t seem to matter which 
state a community is in—higher quality costs more. 
However, there is evidence to show that communi- 
ty factors affect the cost-quality relationship some- 
what. A community which rates high in a com- 
posite of such factors as the ability of the property 
tax to provide adequate revenue for schools, the 
cultural and socioeconomic status of its citizens, is 
more likely to get better returns for its expendi- 
ture than a community which rates low on such a 
composite.5 Nevertheless, it is well to reinforce 
the point that expenditure per pupil in itself is a 
good indication of educational quality no matter 
where the school is located. 

There seems to be a common feeling that a com- 
munity where the cost of living is high will have 
to pay more to get educational services and ma- 
terials of a quality comparable to another com- 
munity where the cost of living is lower. Indica- 
tions are that this is not so. Usually high cost of 
living signifies the presence of other community 
factors favorable to good schools, e.g., healthy abil- 
ity of the property tax to support schools—in high 
expenditure school systems as a group the property 
tax stands as a firm support of the public schools. 
(The study of 33 M.S.S.C. member-systems re- 
vealed a correlation of .84 between expenditure 
per pupil and the equalized property valuation per 
pupil.) 

THE Easy Way 


People are inclined to spend their income for 
what they value most. They will spend it where 
it will do the most good. Citizens devoted to meet- 
ing the demonstrated needs of children, to im- 
proving their learning experiences and to making 
the school an integral part of living are paying 
for good schools. The easy way to improve schools 
is to pay more for better schools! 





5 For a detailed description of this composite see: Truman M. 
Pierce, Controllable Community Characteristics Related to the 
Quality of Education; Metropolitan School Study Council, Research 
Studies, No. 1. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1947. (Reprinted, 1949.) 88 p. 











How Much Is Spent for Education by the U.S. Agencies? 


Needed: Information on Federal Expenditures 


By WINSTON ROESCH 


E need to scrutinize sharply federal ex- 

penditures in order to more effectively 
judge federal services, uninteresting as govern- 
ment costs may be. Probably nowhere have we been 
more lax in our appraisal of government finance 
than in the area of federal expenditures for edu- 
cation. While we may expect a full reporting from 
our government stewards, we have not seriously 
pressed a request for the financial facts on federal 
education and training. 

We have an understanding of the apportion- 
ment of funds for certain federal activities; for 
example, appropriations to land grant colleges. 
But our understanding of over-all federal payments 
for education and the implications for American 
education is limited by deficiencies in basic data. 
A No Information sign is up on the following: 
(a) the total amount expended each year by fed- 
eral departments and offices for education and 
training; (b) the number of schools and train- 
ing centers now operated by the federal govern- 
ment; (c) the per-student costs of the operation of 
the government schools and training programs; 
and (e) the value of buildings and equipment of 
the federal education and training activities. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION SPENDS LITTLE OF TOTAL 


These deficiencies in information become in- 
creasingly significant when viewed in terms of the 
estimated current expenditures of the federal 
agencies for education with over 80 per cent of the 
total available funds shared by five agencies. In 
fiscal 1949 the Veterans Administration will ex- 
pend approximately two billion; the Department 
of National Defense over one billion, maximum 
amount unknown; the Department of Agriculture 
one hundred and forty-three million; the Atomic 
Energy Commission one hundred million, and the 
Federal Security Agency fifty-seven million. 

Of this latter sum, the Office of Education will 
expend slightly over thirty-four million, with only 
about one half of one per cent available for the 
direct operational use of the Office in the fulfill- 


* Winston Roesch is Lecturer in Education in 
the University of Michigan, with residence at 
302 Ball Park Boulevard, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He is a member of Phi Delta 
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ment of its general research, information and 
leadership functions. ; 

A task force of the Hoover Commission in 
summarizing the differences between the amounts 
expended by the Office of Education and other 
federal agencies wrote:' 


The impact of these later programs on the 
educational system of the Nation has been, 
on balance, greater than that of the informa- 
tion disseminated and the leadership exer- 
cised by the Office of Education. 


Detailed information has been published con- 
cerning the policies and operations of the Office of 
Education and a close watch has been maintained 
on its funds. If, as the task force of the Hoover 
Commission implies, other federal agencies now 
exert more influence on education in the United 
States than the Office of Education, it would ap- 
pear essential that their educational activities be 
subjected to an analysis equally as searching. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The expenditures of billions by the Veterans 
Administration for the education of servicemen 
of the Second World War has been reviewed at 
some length and the program generally approved. 
The educational expenditures of the Department 
of National Defense have not been brought to 
public attention, although the Department ranks 
either first or second among the federal agencies 
in moneys expended for that purpose. The rea- 
son for the paucity of information is not the 
classified nature of the data; rather the access to 





1. The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government. Functions and Activities of the National 
Government in the Field of Welfare. Appendix P. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, January, 1949, p. 278. 
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information is effectively blocked by an account- 
ing technicality. The reviewer of cost is stopped 
by this statement:? 


... it is usually impossible to dissociate the 
cost of operating a training service school on 
a post or station from the general post opera- 
tional moneys. 


Although full data have not been released, it 
is believed that information is in the records that 
would permit a firm estimate of training and 
education costs on many posts, stations and bases. 
However, if the cost of in-service training cannot 
be reported because of the impossibility of sepa- 
rating operational and training funds, then the 
educational activities that are not located on posts 
or stations should represent a source where de- 
tailed educational costs could be obtained. 

The only major program of the Department 
that meets this criterion is the training of officers 
in colleges and universities. Data on advanced 
officer training on campus has been published.* 
For fiscal 1947, 1321 army and air force officers 
were enrolled in short and long-term college 
courses at a cost of $659,000 or $499 per officer. 
The Navy Department expenditures for the same 
period, with 1199 officers enrolled, is estimated 
at $684,000 or $556 per officer. The total ex- 
penditures of all departments of the Establishment 
for the advanced training of officers in civilian 
institutions was approximately $1,343,000 with 
2520 officers enrolled or a per-officer cost of $533. 
However, the estimated expenditure of $1,343,- 
000 is not a realistic representation of the cost of 
the program to the government. The per-officer 
cost includes only the tuition fees, instructional 
supplies and university contractual fees. There is 
no published data on the pay of officers who are 
in residence on campus, their subsistence, travel, 
or the costs of the administration of the programs. 
The total cost of the activity is conservatively 
estimated in excess of $6,700,000 or five times 
the indicated cost of $1,343,000. 

It appears entirely consistent with defense pol- 
icy for the Department to publish educational 
costs and to interpret the educational and training 
programs in a manner that will stimulate public 
understanding and confidence. Information con- 
cerning the obligated funds can be obtained from 
the Defense Establishment, the respective depart- 





2. Ibid., p. 554 
3. Ibid., p. 577 
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ments, and the Bureau of the Budget. But to ef- 
fectively capitalize on the sources is a research 
project that normally requires residence in Wash- 
ington. 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
An outstanding characteristic of federal ex- 
penditures for education is the major allotment 


of funds for the implementation of special pro-. 


grams. Fourteen separate activities, sponsored by 
the federal government, and designed to improve 


the efficiency of federal civilian and military em- 


ployees are now organized in colleges and uni- 
versities. The total allocation for this type of pre- 
and in-service education is estimated at $34,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1949. There are nine departments 
or independent agencies that are making grants 
or entering into research contracts for particular 
services with colleges and universities at an esti- 
mated expenditure of over $160,000,000. 

The trend since the war is unmistakably one of 
development of departmental interests with the 
effects of the agency projects on public education 
a secondary consideration. Particularly is this true 
in the area of higher education. In our attempts 
to protect the education function from federal 
control we have overlooked or discounted the ten- 
dency that as the amount of education the federal 
agencies buy from colleges and universities in- 
creases the area of state control contracts. By the 
almost magnetic attraction that dollars seem to 
possess, colleges and universities with millions in 
federal contracts are drawn toward a policy of 
serving the needs of federal agencies and are 
pulled away from activities designed to meet the 
more general educational requirements and needs 
of the state. The trend toward increased federal 





The Rhodes Scholars 


Of 1,126 Rhodes scholars since 1904, 389 have 
returned to the United States to enter education and 
educational administration, 236 are in law, 141 in 
business and banking, 74 in government service, and 
55 in medicine. Increasing in proportion currently 
are journalists, writers, and broadcasters now totalling 
53, and the number of those spending their entire 
time in research, now 36 men. 

The Rhodes scholar now gets a stipend of 400 
pounds a year. To live in Oxford University, he 
should be prepared to supplement this with another 
50 pounds per year. 
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expenditures in research contracts and grants to 
colleges and universities has been well summar- 
ized in the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education and in the Task Force Re- 
port on Public Welfare of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

ACCOUNTING FOR EVALUATION 


General support has been given to the princi- 
ple that the federal government should attempt to 
equalize educational inequalities among the states 
and among individuals without sacrifice of the 
democratic control of public education by the com- 
munity. Appraisal by community adults of the 
federal expenditures and programs of education 
and training is one essential to the protection of 
public education from federal government misuse 
or the vagaries of national political change. One- 
time reports of the President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Higher Education and the Task Force Re- 
port on Public Welfare of the Hoover Commis- 
sion are of marked assistance in evaluating the 
policies and procedures of the federal agencies 
and the influences exerted by these agencies on 
the education function. No survey by commission, 
committee, or task force should be considered as 
releasing the department or office from rendering 
to the people an accounting of its stewardship. 
Only continuing, comprehensive and factual re- 
porting by all agencies will provide a sound basis 
for public evaluation of federal educational ac- 
tivities. At the very least, statistical information 
concerning over-all federal expenditures in edu- 
cation and training should be published. 

Statistics of state school systems have been re- 
ported by the Office of Education for a period of 
over seventy-six years. The development of a uni- 
form terminology for reporting educational data 
on a national basis has also been achieved. The 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
provides a pattern for the presentation of data in- 
volving many administrative urits of varying 
types. While many obstacles exist among the fed- 
eral agencies to the development and implemen- 
tation of a plan for the reporting of total expendi- 
tures in education, the increasingly important role 
of the federal government in education empha- 
sizes the need for such action. It is essential to the 
maintenance of a democratic education function 
that needs, purposes, values, and conditions of 
federal programs in education and training be 
kept before the people. 





ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 





Why Was Mr. X Second 


Boards of Education are often negligent in mak- 
ing clear to unsuccessful candidates for adminis- 
trative positions just why they lost out in the final 
choice for the position. 

In the case of most good positions, there are 
from 25 to 100 applicants in the initial stage of 
the selection. In the elimination process down to 
the final 3 or 4 candidates, the reasons for such 
elimination are likely obvious. However, in the 
final choice, there are probably few differences in 
the qualifications of the remaining applicants. 
These men often go to considerable expense in 
making trips to the scene of action for interviews. 

To acquaint these unsuccessful applicants with 
the reason for their failure would not only be an 
act of courtesy on the part of the employing offi- 
cials, but such information would be of great 
value to the candidate in improving himself for 
the next attempt. 

Could boards of education use a printed form 
on which they would check the reasons why the 
candidate failed to measure up in the final choice? 
If the candidate is presented by a college place- 
ment bureau, it would be well for that organization 
to request this information when the candidate's 
credentials are sent back. In this way the place- 
ment bureau could be of real service to the candi- 
date in counseling him on future positions.— 
Howard W. Hightower, Supervisor, City Elemen- 
tary Schools, Effingham, Illinois. 





The Hawaiian Education Committee on Social, Eco- 
nomic Trend reports that education and the tradition 
of racial equality were successful in maintaining unity 
in the population of Hawaii, 44 of whom were of 
Japanese descent. According to J. Edgar Hoover of 
the F. B. I, there was espionage committed prior 
the Pearl Harbor, but not by the Japanese popula- 
tion of such, but by espionage agents and counselor 
agents of the Japanese government. After Pearl Har- 
bor, there was no sabotage or espionage committed 
in Hawaii. 





The United States sent 20,000 teachers to the 
Philippines during the 44 years past. The literacy of 
the islands was raised from 5 to 75 per cent. The East 
Indies after three centuries of Dutch control have 
5 per cent literacy. 








Barriers to Higher Education 


By FLOYD W. REEVES 


ETWEEN DECEMBER, 1947, and July, 1949, 
B reports appeared in published form from 
four agencies which had made extensive studies 
of barriers faced by youth desiring to secure a 
higher education. The first of these reports was 
that of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education, published in six volumes. During 1948 
the New York State Commission on the Need for 
a State University published, in five volumes, its 
own report and the report of its staff. In April 
of 1949, the report of the Connecticut State Inter- 
racial Commission was published as a single mono- 
graph, and one month later, the American Council 
on Education published the report of its Com- 
mittee on Discriminations in College Admission, 
also as a single monograph. This latter report 
however, had been preceded by the publication 
of a two-volume report of statistical data, includ- 
ing a preliminary analysis of such data. 

It is my purpose today to review briefly what 
seems to me to be the most important of the find- 
ings of these four research agencies as they re- 
late to barriers to higher education.1 These ma- 
terials, considered together, provide answers, some 
fairly conclusive and others somewhat less so, 
to ten questions relating to the overall problem 
of barriers to higher education. These questions 
are as follows: 

1. To what extent do restricted curriculums 





1. The volumes reviewed in this paper are as follows: 

(a) Higher Education for American Democracy. The Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Education (Vols. 
I-III). ew York: Harper and Bros. 1948. 

(b) Temporary Commission on Need for a State University. 
Report of the ae cataaled Commission on the Need for a State 
University, 1948 

(c) Floyd W. Reeves, Algo D. Henderson, and Philip A. Cowen. 
Matching Needs and Facilities in Higher Education, 1948. 

(d) George St. J. Perrott, John T. O’Rourke, Lucile Petry, 
and E. Richard Weinerman. Education for the Health Services, 
1948. 

(e) David S. Berkowitz, with Supplementary Studies by E. 
Franklin Frazier and Robert D. Leigh. Inequality of Opportunity 
in Higher Education: A Study of Minority Groups and Related 
Barriers to College Admission, 1948. 

(f) Paul Studenski, assisted by Edith T. Baike. 
Financing of Higher Education, 1948. 

(Note: (b) through (f) above are publications of the New 
York State Temporary Commission on Need for a State Uni- 
versity, and may now be secured from the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, State Education Department, Albany 1, New York.) 

(g) Stetler, Henry G. College Admission Practices with Respect 
to Race, Religion, and National Origin of Connecticut High 
School Graduates. Hartford, Connecticut: State Inter-racial 
Commission, 1949. 

(h) Davis, Helen. On Getting into College. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1949. 


Cost and 


* Floyd W. Reeves is Professor of Administra- 
tion, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


and inadequate educational facilities constitute 
barriers to youth desiring to secure higher edu- 
cation? 

2. To what extent do limited financial resources 
prevent youth from attending college? 

3. To what extent do geographical barriers 
stand in the way of college attendance? 

4. What difference exists among youth of dif- 
ferent racial or ethnic groups in their desire for 
higher education? 

5. To what extent do the techniques employed 
by college admission officers lend themselves to 
discriminatory practices? 

6. To what extent is the sex of the applicant 
a factor in securing admission to college? 

7. To what extent is race a barrier to college 
admission? 

8. To what extent is religion a barrier to col- 
lege admission? 

9. To what extent is national origin a barrier 
to college admission? 

10. What is the relationship between the types 
of control of higher institutions and the policies 
and practices of such institutions in the admis- 
sion of students? 

The difficulty of securing answers to questions 
such as these is illustrated in the following quo- 
tation from one of the New York staff reports. 


Youth sometimes encounter difficulties in gaining 
admission to college because of their race, creed, color, 
or national origin. These factors, as well as economic 
and geographic barriers, have no relationship to the 
ability of youth; nevertheless, they constitute barriers 
to attendance. An individual may be affected by one 
or more of the factors: wealth, place of residence, 
academic qualifications, race, creed, color, or national 
origin. Because the various barriers are interrelated, 








* From a report to the Conference on Discriminations in 
College Admissions, held under auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education with the cooperation of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, Chicago, November 4, 1949. 
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however, a cause-and-effect relationship between col- 
lege attendance and any one type of barrier separate from 
the others cannot be shown. The fact that this inter- 
relationship between the several types of barriers exists 
should be kept in mind. 


In attempting to answer the specific questions 
raised, I shall, for the sake of economy in words, 
refer to the reports of the New York State Com- 
mission on the Need for a State University as the 
New York Study, the report of the Connecticut 
Inter-racial Commission as the Connecticut Study, 
the reports of the Committee on Discriminations 
in College Admissions of the American Council 
on Education as the American Council Study, and 
the reports of the President's Commission on 
Higher Education as the President’s Commission 
Study. I shall now proceed to discuss the ten ques- 
tions raised. 


QUESTION 1—To what extent do restricted 
curriculums and inadequate educational facilities 
constitute barriers to youth desiring to secure 
education? 


The findings of three of the four studies throw 
light upon this question. 

The Connecticut Study points out that the ine- 
qualities between the states in their higher edu- 
cation facilities is reflected in part in the differ- 
ences between them in the percentage of persons 
from 25 to 29 years of age who had attended 
college. The range in 1940 was from less than 8 
per cent in Alabama to almost 22 per cent in Utah. 

The President’s Commission found that most 
colleges tend to select as their special clientele 
those persons who possess verbal aptitudes and 
a capacity for grasping instructions; they tend, 
on the other hand, to neglect the development 
of youth with other aptitudes of great social im- 
portance such as social sensitivity and versatility, 
artistic ability, motor skill and dexterity, and 
mechanical aptitude and ingenuity. 

The New York Study bears out the findings of 
both the Connecticut Study and the President's 
Commission. In New York the greatest shortage 
of educational facilities was found to be that of 
facilities for both general education and technical 
training for youth who either did not desire or 
did not need four years of college, but who could 
profit by one or two years of general education 
and technical training beyond the high school 
level. The combined facilities for such training 


were found to be insignificant when compared 
with the number of youth desiring and needing 
such training. The study indicates that by 1960 
the state may be expected to need additional fa- 
cilities for one- or two-year terminal programs 
for 80,000 students. Facilities in New York are 
also inadequate for youth ranking high in verbal 
ability and desiring four-year college programs. 
Of the New York students ranking in the highest 
quarter of their high school graduating classes, 
57 per cent do not attend college; many of those 
not attending had been denied admission because 
of a shortage of educational facilities for their 
accommodation. 

At the level of graduate and professional edu- 
cation, the New York Study provides evidence of 
a serious shortage of educational facilities, both 
in New York State and in the Nation, for the 
training of enough doctors, dentists, nurses and 
public health officials to meet the optimum needs 
for practitioners in the predictable future. 

On the basis of the findings of the Connecticut, 
the New York, and the President’s Commission 
studies, it appears clear that both restricted cur- 
riculums and inadequate educational facilities 
now constitute serious barriers to youth desiring 
to secure higher education. 


QUESTION 2—To what extent do limited 
financial resources prevent youth from attending 
college? 


Three of the four studies under review provide 
information throwing light upon the problem 
posed by this question. 

The significance of the relationship between 
family income and college attendance is made clear 
by a number of investigations reported by the 
President’s Commission, by several investigations 
reviewed in the New York Study, and by the 
American Council Study. Most of these investiga- 
tions assume that a relationship exists between 
family income and the occupational status of the 
parent, and then they proceed to find out what 
relationship exists between the occupational status 
of the parent and college attendance. One investi- 
gation, based on data from Minnesota and referred 
to in the New York Study, shows that the prob- 
ability is between two and three times as great 
that a high school graduate will attend college if 
his father is engaged in a profession or managerial 
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occupation than if he is a farmer or an unskilled 
worker. A second investigation, reported by the 
President's Commission and based on data secured 
in Maryland by the American Youth Commission, 
shows that in families in which the father’s oc- 
cupation was ‘‘professional-technical,’’ 12 out of 
13 children advanced beyond the eighth grade, 
whereas in the ‘“‘unskilled-labor’’ category only 
one child out of three advanced beyond this grade. 

The President’s Commission found that in 1945, 
about one-third of all children in this country 
under 18 years of age were members of families 
that had total annual money incomes of less than 
$2,000, almost one-half were in families with in- 
comes below $2,500, and almost three-fourths 
were in families with annual incomes below 
$3,500. It also found that in 1946, 57 per cent 
of the family units in the United States had in- 
comes under $3,500. Just before World War II, 
a man or woman living on a farm had only about 
one-fourth the chance of having completed col- 
lege as a man or woman living in a city, a situation 
attributed in large part to low farm incomes. In 
the light of all of the information available to it 
at the time its report was written, the President's 
Commission concluded that “at least as many 
young people who have the same or greater intel- 
lectual ability than those now in colleges do not 
enroll because of low family incomes.” 

The American Council Study shows that 73 
per cent of the youth whose fathers were profes- 
sional men or executives applied for admission 
to college in 1947, whereas only 21 per cent whose 
fathers were farmers or factory workers applied. 
Furthermore, the percentage of applicants who 
were accepted was higher for youth whose fathers 
were professional men or executives than for those 
whose fathers were farmers or factory workers, 
thus placing youth whose fathers were farmers or 
factory workers under a double handicap. The 
American Council Study led to the conclusion that 
in addition to inadequate educational facilities, 
“two additional and exceedingly powerful barriers 
acted to keep other potential students from apply- 
ing for admission—these may be described as 
financial circumstances and lack of basic conviction 
as to the worthwhileness of higher education. In 
very large measure, they are ingredients of 
the far-reaching concept called ‘family back- 
ground’—.” 

One of the investigations made in connection 
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with the New York Study provides added signifi- 
cance to the facts presented by the President's 
Commission on the distribution of family income 
in the United States. Instead of assuming family 
income from the occupational status of the father, 
the New York survey staff was able to relate col- 
lege attendance to actual family income as indi- 
cated by the New York State income tax returns. 
This investigation bears out the findings of 
earlier ones in which income was assumed from 
the occupational status of the parent. It shows that 
a boy or girl who graduated from a high school 
in New York State in 1940 was more than two 
and one-half times as likely to go to college if 
his parents’ income was $9,000 or higher than 
if it was less than $5,000. It also shows that 
the chances were greater that a youth would at- 
tend college if he was academically in the lower 
half of his high school graduating class and a 
member of a family with an income of $9,000 or 
more, than if he was in the upper one-fourth of 
his class and a member of a family with an income 
of less than $5,000. 

In a special investigation of medical, dental, 
nursing, and public health education, the New 
York Study shows not only that an economic bar- 
rier to securing professional training exists in 
these fields, but also that this barrier restricts 
seriously the opportunity of many youth to secure 
such training. 


QUESTION 3—To what extent do geographic 
barriers stand in the way of college attendance? 


In the New York Study the distance that a 
youth lives from college was found to be an im- 
portant factor in determining whether on not 
he will continue his education beyond the high 
school. The percentage of youth of college age 
attending colleges is between two and three times 
as large in communities where colleges are located 
as in communities without colleges. In New York 
State, three-fourths of all students living in col- 
lege areas attend local colleges. 

The American Council Study found that the 
difficulty of securing admission to college is much 
greater in the Northeastern part of the United 
States than in any other region. Only 58 per cent 
of the applications for admission to college by 
residents of the Northeast were accepted, in con- 
trast to an acceptance of from 80 per cent to 84 
per cent for residents of other regions of the 
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Nation. For the Nation as a whole it was found 
to be more difficult to secure admission to col- 
leges outside the home state of the applicant 
than within it, and also more difficult to secure 
admission outside, than within, the home city. 

Geographic barriers are even more serious at 
the graduate and professional level than at the 
undergraduate level. For example, the New York 
Study reports the findings of a recent survey to 
the effect that 16 out of 71 medical schools re- 
porting from over the Nation limit their admis- 
sions to residents of nearby regions. A similar 
practice is reported for dental schools. 

It does not appear to be possible to completely 
separate the effects of economic and geographic 
barriers to higher education on the basis of data 
now available. For example, the President’s Com- 
mission points out that although Negroes repre- 
sent approximately 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the Nation, Negroes enrolled in higher 
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institutions constitute only about 3 per cent of 
the total student enrolment. Negroes enrolled in 
segregated institutions, mostly in the Southern 
states, constitute 85 per cent of the total Negro 
enrolment. The relatively low enrolment of Ne- 
groes is a result of both economic and geographic 
factors. The fact that the income of Negroes is 
only about two-thirds as large as that of whites, 
together with the facts that in the South where 
most Negroes reside, Negroes and whites are seg- 
regated in educational institutions, and that in- 
stitutions for Negroes within a reasonable distance 
from their homes, are often entirely lacking, oper- 
ate together greatly to limit the enrolment of 
Negroes. 

Irrespective of the difficulties involved in the 
separation of economic barriers from geographic 
barriers, Question 3, nevertheless, can be answered 
in general terms. The answer is that geographic 
barriers do prevent large numbers of students 
from securing higher education. 


QUESTION 4—What differences exist among youth 








‘ 


is 
One father In five does not 
live to see his children through 
college. 


of different racial or ethnic groups in their desire for high- 
er education? 


An answer to this question may be approached both in 
terms of the percentages of youth in selected categories of 
personal and social characteristics who applied for ad- 
mission to college, and in terms of the average number of 
colleges to which youth in the several categories applied. 





College Costs 


How much does it cost to go to college? A survey of 
250 colleges by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company shows that it costs at these colleges on the average 
of $1,281 for the nine months. This is $443 for tuition, 
books, and fees; $533 for board and room, and $305 for 
clothes, laundry, and incidentals. The figures given do not 
include maintenance during summer vacation nor luxuries 
such as cars or fraternities. The college authorities ques- 
tioned think that 16 hours per week was the maximum of 
work to be permitted a student, and reported 70c per hour 
as the average payment for work available at and near the 
colleges. Thus the good student could carry a full schedule 
and work 16 hours a week, to earn a maximum of $11.27 
a week or $400 per college year. 
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In Connecticut, applications for admission to 
college from those who had taken the academic 
or general course while in high school were made 
by 87 per cent of the Jewish, 63 per cent of the 
Protestant, 57 per cent of the Catholic, 49 per 
cent of the Italian national origin, and 38 per 
cent of the Negro graduates. For those who were 
academically in the upper 30 per cent of their 
high school classes, the percentages were 94 for 
Jewish, 76 per cent for Protestant, 75 per cent 
for Catholic, 71 per cent for Negro, and 64 per 
cent for Italian national origin graduates. 

The American Council report shows that for the 
Nation as a whole the percentages of the high 
school seniors applying for college entrance was 
68 for the Jewish, 35 for the Protestant, and 25 
for the Catholic seniors. In this study no infor- 
mation was obtained for the Negroes nor for those 
of Italian national origin. The findings of the 
New York Study on the average number of appli- 
cations made per person, insofar as they apply, 
support completely the findings of both the Con- 
necticut and the American Council studies. 

The fact stands out in both the Connecticut and 
the American Council studies that Jewish youth, 
more than those of any other category, are suf- 
ficiently interested in securing a college educa- 
tion to apply for admission to college. This find- 
ing is supported by those of the New York Study, 
insofar as the Jewish and non-Jewish youth are 
concerned; information for other categories was 
not secured in the New York Study. 

Many youth apply for admission to more than 
one college. The interest of youth of the several 
selected categories in securing a college educa- 
tion is indicated, not only by the number who 
apply, but also by the average number of appli- 
cations submitted per applicant. 

The American Council Study shows that for the 
United States as a whole the average number of 
applications made per person applying was 2.2 for 
Jewish applicants, but only 1.4 for all applicants 
and 1.3 for Protestant applicants. Within the 
religious distribution, only the Jewish boys and 
girls are represented in substantial proportions 
among the applicants to several colleges: 33 per 
cent of the Jewish applicants applied to two in- 
stitutions, 16 per cent applied to three, and 14 
per cent applied to four or more institutions. 

The findings of both the Connecticut Study and 
the New York Study on the average number of 


applications made per person applying, correspond 
with those of the American Council report. Fur- 
thermore, all three studies show that the higher 
the student ranks in his high school class, the 
greater is the probability that he will apply to two 
or more colleges. For example, the New York 
Study shows that the average number of applica- 
tions made per person by those in the upper 
quarter of their graduating classes in New York 
City was 2.5 for Jewish high school graduates, but 
only 1.9 for graduates not belonging to any racial 
or religious minority group; in Upstate New York 
the percentage was 3.7 for Jewish graduates, but 
only 1.8 for graduates not belonging to any 
racial or religious minority group. 

One conclusion seems evident from the findings 
of the studies of the extent to which youth of 
diffierent racial or ethnic groups apply for entrance 
to college, as well as from those of the studies of 
the extent to which youth apply for entrance to 
more than one college; this conclusion is that Jew- 
ish youth have a greater desire to secure a college 
education than do youth of any other racial, re- 
ligious, or national origin category for which data 
was available. 


QUESTION 5—To what extent do the tech- 
niques employed by college admission officers 
lend themselves to discriminatory practices? 


Information relevant to this question was ob- 
tained in connection with both the New York 
and the Connecticut studies. In the Connecticut 
Study, an examination was made of the application 
forms employed by higher institutions. In the New 
York Study, the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York co-operated 
by securing from member schools and colleges con- 
fidential information for the use of the New York 
Commission, with the understanding that the in- 
stitutions would not be named in connection with 
the use of the information provided. 

Of the 206 private non-sectarian schools and 
colleges in New York reporting, some of which 
were separate institutions and others parts of 
universities, 7 institutions stated that the admis- 
sion of students was restricted on the basis of 
race, 18 stated that students were restricted on the 
basis of creed. From other information secured 
in this study, however, it appears almost certain 
that many more schools and colleges in New 
York actually restricted admissions on the basis 
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of race or creed or both than the number that 
reported such practices. 

In addition to academic records, most of the 
colleges and universities of New York stated that 
they employed a variety of types of information 
as bases for admitting students. Such special 
types of information included the applicant's 
photograph, his extra-curricular activities, his 
alumni and faculty connections, and his estimate 
of the college as reflected in his ranking of that 
and other institutions on the basis of his desire 
to attend. 

More than one-half of the 233 institutions and 
institutional units within universities in New 
York State reporting stated that they took the 
applicant’s photograph and his extra-curricular 
activities into account in making their selection 
of students, more than one-third used information 
relating to alumni connections, more than one- 
fourth gave weight to faculty connections, and a 
considerable number, about 14 per cent of the 
total, made use of information relating to the 
student’s ranking of the institution among his 
choice of institutions. The institutions utilizing 
information of this type provided no evidence to 
indicate that these factors had any relationship 
to the general abilities and aptitudes of students 
to succeed in college. It is clear, however, that 
some of these items do provide indirect infor- 
mation upon the basis of which admission offi- 
cers could discriminate on the basis of race or 
creed if they cared to do so. 

Requests for information about the religious 
affiliation of applicants is not limited to requests 
from sectarian institutions. Out of a total of 76 
non-sectarian higher institutions or institutional 
units in Upstate New York that reported, about 
one-half requested information on church affilia- 
tion. Among the 25 liberal arts colleges in this 
group, more than two-thirds requested such in- 
formation. Many of these institutions, including 
both liberal arts colleges and others, requested 
information about the birthplace of parents, or 
the mother’s maiden name, or both. Information 
of this type may often be used in a way that results 
in discrimination in the selection of students if 
institutions desire to use it that way. 

A total of twenty-four schools and colleges in 
New York stated that they placed some restrictions 
on the admission of Negroes, Jews, Catholics, or 
Protestants. Of these, three Catholic, two Protes- 
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tant, and two non-sectarian institutions reported 
restrictions on the enrolment of Negroes; 11 Cath- 
olic, one Protestant, and six non-sectarian insti- 
tutions reported restrictions on the enrolment of 
Jews; one Protestant and seven non-sectarian in- 
stitutions reported restrictions on the enrolment 
of Catholic and 11 Catholic and five non-sec- 
tarian institutions reported restrictions on the en- 
rolment of Protestants. Some of these restrictions 
were in the form of quotas and others represented 
complete exclusion of all members of a particular 
group. 

The intent to discriminate on the basis of race, 
religion or national origin necessitates the secur- 
ing of certain kinds of information. Although 
securing such information does not in itself con- 
stitute proof of discrimination, it does make dis- 
crimination possible. The New York Study re- 
ported that some institutions asked the applicant 
directly about his racial, religious, or national 
origin background; others obtained this kind of 
information indirectly by asking questions about 
the applicant’s nationality, race, birthplace of 
parents, or mother’s maiden name, or by request- 
ing a photograph. The mother’s maiden name or 
the birthplace of the parents sometimes serves to 
identify the applicant’s national origin or to give 
a clue as to his religious affiliation. 

Among 125 non-sectarian colleges in New York 
reporting, 47 per cent requested information about 
church affiliation in connection with the admis- 
sion procedure. Among 172 public and private 
New York colleges reporting, 62 per cent request- 
ed a photograph, 55 per cent requested the moth- 
er’s maiden name, 43 per cent requested the 
parents birthplaces, and 25 per cent requested 
information as to race or color. Information relat- 
ing to race or color was not requested by any state 
institution or by any private medical or dental 
school, although some institutions within each 
of these groups did request the applicant’s photo- 
graph and the mother’s maiden name, and some 
of the medical and dental schools requested in 
addition the parent’s birthplaces. 

The findings of the Connecticut Study are 
similar to those of the New York Study, although 
more limited in their scope. Of 15 private col- 
leges and universities in Connecticut, excluding 
seminaries training for the ministry or priesthood, 
27 per cent requested information on race, 60 per 
cent on religion, 33 per cent on nationality, 80 
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percent on birthplace, and 40 per cent on the 
mother’s maiden name; 73 per cent of the Con- 
necticut institutions requested a photograph. 

The evidence presented in both the New York 
and the Connecticut studies provides a clear an- 
swer to the question. ‘“To what extent do the tech- 
niques employed by college admission officers 
lend themselves to discriminatory practices?” In- 
sofar as New York and Connecticut were con- 
cerned at the time the studies were made, the tech- 
niques employed did lend themselves to such 
practices in both states. Furthermore, regardless 
of the purpose back of the use of some of these 
techniques, their use almost always results to the 
disadvantage of racial or religious minorities, or 
of minorities based upon the national origin of the 
applicant. 


QUESTION 6—To what extent is the sex of 
the applicant a factor in securing admission to 
college? 


The American Council Study is the only one of 
the four under review which provides informa- 
tion related to this question. The report of that 
study shows that boys had somewhat more difh- 
culty than girls in getting into college. Of the ap- 
plications submitted by girls, 76 per cent were 
accepted, whereas of the applications submitted 
by boys only 68 per cent were accepted. Some 
boys and girls applied to more than one college. 
Of the applicants who applied, 90 per cent of the 
girls and only 84 per cent of the boys were finally 
accepted by some institution. It may be that these 
differences are due in part to the fact that girl 
applicants tend to have better scholastic standing 
than boys. They may also be due in part to a desire 
upon the part of co-educational institutions to in- 
crease the percentage of girls in their total en- 
rolment at a time when such enrolments were 
composed so largely of male veterans. 


QUESTION 7—To what extent is race a bar- 
rier to college admission? 


Three of the four studies under review, the New 
York and Connecticut Study and that of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, attempted to secure informa- 
tion on the basis of which to determine the extent 
to which being a Negro constitutes a barrier to ad- 
mission to higher institutions. 

The New York Study shows that only one-eighth 
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as large a percentage of Negroes as of whites of 
college age were enrolled in higher institutions. 
Both the New York and the Connecticut studies 
show that Negro applicants from those states show 
a preference for applying to Southern Negro in- 
stitutions. The New York Study shows that one 
reason for this preference is to avoid discrimi- 
nation or social isolation after enrolment. In the 
samples investigated in both Connecticut and New 
York, the number of Negroes was too small to 
permit any final conclusion relating to the ex- 
tent of discrimination against Negroes. In the few 
cases where Negroes applied for college admis- 
sion, their chances of acceptance were reasonably 
good. 

The problem of discrimination in the admission 
of Negroes at the undergraduate level is largely 
a regional problem. The President’s Commission 
points out that in the Southern states having seg- 
regation in higher education facilities, so-called 
“separate and equal’ education for whites and 
Negroes does not actually exist. The report states 
that ‘““Whether one considers enrolment, overall 
costs per student, teacher’s salaries, transportation 
facilities, availability of secondary schools, or 
opportunities for undergraduate and graduate 
study, the consequences of segregation are always 
the same, and always adverse to the Negro citizen.” 

The President’s Commission provides evidence 
of the need for increasing the number of Negroes 
trained in the professions. For example, in terms 
of population, whites have 4 times as many den- 
tists and 4 times as many social workers as Ne- 
groes, 5 times as many doctors, 13 times as many 
pharmacists, 36 times as many lawyers, and 203 
times as many engineers. Of almost 6,000 physi- 
cians graduated from the 77 medical schools of the 
Nation in 1946, only 154 were Negroes and all 
but 20 of these were graduates of two Negro 
schools, Howard University and Meharry Medi- 
cal College. Of the 77 medical schools in the Na- 
tion, 20 are located in the South and do not ad- 
mit Negroes. Although the remaining 55 are 
presumably open to Negroes, actually only one- 
third of them admit Negroes. A major factor 
limiting the training of Negro doctors is the prac- 
tice of barring Negro students from clinical facil- 
ities. This takes place even in tax-supported hos- 
pitals in the North. 

The New York Study shows that less than 50 
Negroes were graduated from the five New York 
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City medical schools during the entire twenty-five 
year period from 1920 to 1945. In the fall of 
1946, there were only 15 Negroes enrolled in 
these five schools. Only two of the four upstate 
New York schools reported on their Negro en- 
rolments; one of these had no Negro students and 
the other had two. It is true that many Negro 
applicants to medical schools, because of their 
inferior preparation in pre-medical schools, can- 
not compete equally with white applicants on the 
basis of merit. This, however, does not provide 
a satisfactory explanation for the findings of the 
New York Study. The Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville, Tennessee, accepted seven New 
York Negroes in its 1947 class. All seven scored 
considerably higher on the professional aptitude 
test for pre-medical applicants than the national 
average for all students; undoubtedly they could 
have competed with most of the white students 
in at least some of the medical schools in New 
York. 

Negro students constituted less than 1 per cent 
of the total enrolment of the three dental schools 
in New York. One of these schools had no Ne- 
groes enrolled. The President’s Commission found 
that in the field of dentistry, Negroes face even 
greater barriers than in the field of medicine. The 
responsibility of training the bulk of the Negro 
dentists for the Nation rests upon two Negro 
institutions, Howard and Meharry. 

Only 1.3 per cent of the students enrolled in 
nursing schools in New York were Negroes. One 
nursing school reported that before Negro stu- 
dents could be admitted, the school would need to 
consult with co-operating institutions. Another 
stated that Negroes had never applied for admis- 
sion, but that the school will admit them when 
it can be certain that they will not be discriminated 
against in affiliated hospitals. Yet the need is great 
for Negro nurses in New York State. 

The answer to the question as to the extent to 
which race is a barrier to college admission is 
clear, insofar as the Negro is concerned. For many 
Negroes it is a barrier that is insurmountable. 
For minority races other than the Negro, the 
studies under review provide no information on 
the matter of discrimination in college admission 
practices. 


QUESTION 8—To what extent is religion a 
barrier to college admission? 


The New York Study, the Connecticut Study, 
and the study of the American Council all provide 
information relating to the extent to which the 
religion of applicants for admission to under- 
graduate colleges constitutes a barrier to college 
education. 

Among 14 non-sectarian liberal arts colleges in 
Upstate New York, one group of 5 colleges ac- 
cepted about equal proportions of the applications 
received from Jewish and non-Jewish students, a 
second group of five colleges accepted more than 
twice as large a proportion of non-Jewish as of 
Jewish applications, and a third group of 4 col- 
leges accepted almost four times as large a pro- 
portion of non-Jewish as of Jewish applications. 
There were no noticeable differences in the aca- 
demic qualifications of Jewish and non-Jewish 
applicants to these institutions. In 13 of the 14 
New York colleges for which information on 
students’ rank in class was available, 72 per cent 
of the applications from non-Jewish youth in the 
upper one-fourth of their classes were accepted 
as compared with only 51 per cent from Jewish 
youth. 

In the case of graduates of New York City high 
schools in the highest quarter of their classes, 
the colleges of the students’ first choice rejected 
19 per cent of the non-minority group applications 
and 29 per cent of the Jewish applications. The 
discrepancy was even greater in the case of Upstate 
high school graduates where only 13 per cent 
of the non-minority group applications, as com- 
pared with 57 per cent of the Jewish applications, 
were rejected. 

As one part of the New York Study, informa- 
tion was secured from a group of students who had 
been admitted and were then enrolled in Syracuse 
University. This investigation showed that 30 per 
cent of the Jewish students, but only 6 per cent 
of the non-minority group students, had been re- 
jected by the college of their first choice prior to 
their enrolment in Syracuse. 

The Connecticut Study showed that applications 
sent to private non-denominational colleges were 
accepted in 61 per cent of the cases when submit- 
ted by Protestant youth, in 49 per cent of the cases 
when submitted by Catholics (in 53 per cent of 
the cases when Catholics of Italian national origin 
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were excluded), and in only 41 per cent of the 
cases when submitted by Jewish youth. Among 
those with superior academic high school records, 
75 per cent of the Catholic (excluding those of 
Italian national origin), 71 per cent of the Prot- 
estant, and only 41 per cent of the Jewish appli- 
cations were approved for admission. 

The American Council Study corroborates on a 
nation-wide basis the findings of the Connecti- 
cut and New York studies. It shows that 77 per 
cent of Protestant applications, 67 per cent of 
Catholic applications, and only 56 per cent of 
Jewish applications were accepted. For the country 
as a whole, the average individual Jewish appli- 
cation has a considerably smaller chance of ac- 
ceptance than the application from either a Prot- 
estant or a Catholic. The higher the Jewish stu- 
dents rank in their high school classes, the great- 
er the discrimination against them. The study 
shows that “Coming from a home of native-born 
parents who are college graduates and in the 
professional and executive occupational groups, 
the Jewish applicant is most clearly at a disadvan- 
tage compared to the Protestant or Catholic ap- 
plicant of the same background.” 

The data just summarized make it perfectly clear 
that discrimination is great against Jewish youth 
in New York, in Connecticut, and in the Nation 
as a whole. These data, together with other infor- 
mation in these studies that I have not summarized, 
indicate that there is some discrimination against 
Catholics upon the part of non-sectarian private 
colleges. State supported institutions do not ap- 
pear to discriminate against either Jewish or Cath- 
olic youth who reside within the states in which 
the institutions are located, but they do discrim- 
inate against Jewish youth who reside in other 
states, and the extent to which they discriminate is 
about the same as that for non-sectarian private 
institutions. 

In view of the fact that many applicants sub- 
mitted more than one application, the extent to 
which religion constitutes a barrier to college 
education cannot be answered in full without tak- 
ing into account what happened to the applica- 
tion or applications of individual applicants. In 
the New York Study it is shown that the rate of 
college attendance of Jewish youth of college age 
is proportionately two and one-half times as large 
as that of all other groups combined. This is 
true, even though many colleges in their admis- 
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sion practices discriminate against Jewish youth. 
There appears to be at least three reasons for 
this situation: (1) a larger percentage of Jewish 
youth than of others live in New York City, where 
they can live at home and attend free institutions; 
(2) Jewish youth apply for admission to two, 
three, or four or more colleges in larger numbers 
than non-Jewish groups; and (3) a larger per- 
centage of Jewish youth than of others live in 
urban areas where the rate of college attendance 
is greater than it is in rural areas. 

The findings of both the Connecticut and the 
American Council studies correspond in general 
to those of the New York Study. The percentages 
of applicants in Connecticut who were finally 
successful in securing entrance to college were 
91 for Jewish, 89 for Protestant, and 87 for 
Catholic youth. The American Council Study 
shows that the percentage of success in securing 
admission to some college, on a nation-wide basis, 
was 88 for Protestant, 87 for Jewish, and 81 for 
Catholic applicants. It appears that both Jews and 
Catholics make up for having smaller percentages 
of their applications accepted by submitting a 
larger number of applications per applicant than 
the number submitted by Protestants. Jewish and 
Catholic applicants do finally succeed in getting 
into college about as often as Protestant appli- 
cants, but they are less successful in getting into 
colleges of their first, or even of their second 
choice. 

In the studies under review, fewer facts are 
available at the graduate and professional level 
than at the undergraduate level with reference to 
the extent to which religion constitutes a barrier 
to youth desiring to secure an education. Neither 
the Connecticut Study nor the American Council 
Study dealt with this problem. Upon the basis 
of a sampling of the graduates of three New 
York colleges who were in the highest quarter 
of their classes and who applied for admission to 
graduate or professional schools, the New York 
Study found that Jewish youth had much greater 
difficulty than others in gaining admission to 
institutions of their choice. There is need for 
more information of the type now available for 
undergraduate colleges before the significance of 
the available data on graduate and professional 
education can be determined in terms of the extent 
to which religion constitutes a barrier to gradu- 
ate and professional education. 
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QUESTION 9—To what extent is national 
origin a barrier to college admission? 


Of the four studies reviewed, only the Connecti- 
cut Study throws light upon this question. 

The Connecticut Study shows that only 49 per 
cent of the high school graduates of Italian na- 
tional origin applied for college entrance as com- 
pared with 57 per cent for Catholic, 63 per cent 
for Protestant, and 87 per cent for Jewish gradu- 
ates. Furthermore, both for all high school grad- 
uates submitting applications for college entrance, 
and for those graduates academically in the upper 
30 per cent of their classes submitting applica- 
tions, the ratio of applications per capita for youth 
of Italian national origin was below that of any 
other group. 

Tax supported institutions in Connecticut show 
no significant differences between applicants of 
Italian national origin and others in their ac- 
ceptance rates. Private non-denominational col- 
leges on the other hand, accepted applications 
from youth of Italian national origin in only 36 
per cent of the cases as compared with 41 per 
cent for applications from Jewish youth, 53 per 
cent for applications from Catholic youth (exclud- 
ing those of Italian national origin), 55 per cent 
for applications from Negroes, and 61 per cent 
for applications from Protestants. Among ap- 
plicants who ranked high academically in their 
high school classes, discrimination against youth 
of Italian national origin appears to have been 
even greater than that against youth of Italian 
national origin less well qualified. This finding 
corresponds to that already reported for Jewish 
youth. 


QUESTION 10—W hat is the relationship be- 
tween the types of control of higher institutions 
and the policies and practices of such institutions 
in the admission of students? 


The President's Commission Study points out 
that there are in general three different proced- 
ures used by institutions for purposes of college 
admission. They are: that of some state univer- 
sities where the high school diploma is the sole 
basis for admission; that of independent colleges 
where special criteria of a variety of types are 
set up; and that of church related colleges where 
sometimes admission requirements are narrowed 
to affiliates of the particular church. For the Na- 
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Segregation Forbidden 


Segregation is invalid where Negroes ‘‘are dis- 
criminated against and substantially equal facili- 
ties are denied to them by virtue of their race and 
color,” says the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, reversing in part a lower court 
decision in a suit charging discrimination against 
Negro children in the schools of Pulaski County, 
Virginia. 

“We cannot concern ourselves with questions 
of either mere expediency or the difficulties which 
school authorities may have in securing that con- 
stitutional right. Whenever the forbidden racial 
discrimination rears its head, a solemn duty to 
strike it down is imposed upon the Courts.” 





tion as a whole, the American Council Study 
shows that privately controlled institutions ac- 
cept only 69 per cent of all applications received, 
whereas publicly controlled institutions accept 77 
per cent of all their applications. All colleges, 
public and private combined, accept 72 per cent 
of their applications, but only 56 per cent of 
those applications made to colleges outside the 
student’s home state. 

The Connecticut Study shows that Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish applications have virtually 
identical overall acceptance rates in Connecticut 
tax supported institutions, but that public tax- 
supported institutions outside of Connecticut seem 
to follow about the same pattern as out-of-state 
private non-denominational colleges. That pat- 
tern is one of relatively high acceptance rates 
for applications received from Protestants and 
Catholics and relatively low acceptance rates for 
applications received from Jewish youth and from 
youth of Italian national origin. 


SUMMARY 


The findings of the studies corroborate one 
another at every point where they deal with the 
same subject, even though the techniques employed 
in investigation differed markedly both within 
and among the several studies. These studies show 
that for many youth, restricted curriculums and 
inadequate educational facilities are serious bar- 
riers to education. Likewise, large numbers of 
youth face economic and geographic barriers so 
serious that they cannot be overcome under pres- 
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ent conditions. The desire for higher education 
is greater among Jewish youth than among youth 
of any other religious category. Many institutions, 
although by no means all, employ techniques in 
the admission of students that lend themselves 
to discriminatory practices, and furthermore, that 
appears to serve no purpose other than that of 
discriminating against youth of certain minority 
groups. Among the high school graduates of 1947, 
girls were more successful than boys in securing 
admission to college. Race, religion, and national 
origin all constitute serious barriers for thousands 
of qualified youth seeking higher education. State 
supported institutions, in the selection of students, 
tend not to discriminate against youth from within 
their own states, except in the case of Negroes in 
the South and northern Negroes seeking certain 
kinds of professional education, but they do dis- 
criminate against Jewish youth and youth of 
Italian national origin who reside in other states. 
Although many private institutions erect no bar- 
rier to youth on the basis of race, religion, or 
national origin, others discriminate seriously upon 
one or two, and sometimes upon all three, of these 
bases. 

To round out the picture of barriers to higher 
education, further studies of three types are 
needed: (1) studies of the extent to which bar- 
riers to higher education exist for undergraduate 
youth of different racial and national origin cat- 
egories; (2) studies of the extent to which bar- 
riers exist for youth in various categories—racial, 
national origin, and religious, at the graduate 
and professional level; and (3) state by state 
studies of barriers to higher education to deter- 
mine the degree to which the pattern within each 
of the several states differs from that of other 
states and from regional and national patterns. 





Salaries First 


Better salaries for teachers and provision for 
classes of reasonable size through adding teachers 
should take the right-of-way over building con- 
struction, E. T. McSwain told the Oregon Educa- 
tional Association. The pre-school population de- 
mands more school building and facilities, but if 
there is not enough money to go around, the money 
should be spent on employing and retaining highly 
qualified teachers rather than on construction. 
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College Statistics 


Administrative and instructional staffs of in- 
stitutions of higher education total 223,660 in 
1947-48 in the United States. Of this number 
164,616, or 73.6 per cent, were men. The full-time 
equivalent of these persons was reported by the 
institutions as 143,243 men and 53,057 women. 
In teachers colleges and normal schools were 14,- 
296. The faculties of higher education were almost 
evenly divided between publicly and privately con- 
trolled institutions, according to Henry G. Badger, 
Specialist in Educational Statistics of the U. S. 
Office of Education, in Statistical Circular No. 263, 
November, 1949. 

Student enrollments for the regular session 
1947-48 totalled 2,616,262. This is nearly a mil- 
lion more than in 1945-1946. Of the 1947-48 en- 
rollment, 70.2 per cent were men. Graduate en- 
rollment constituted 6.7 per cent of the total. 

Bachelor's degrees were awarded to 271,000 per- 
sons in 1948; master’s to more than 42,000 and the 
doctorate to more than 4,000. 





The 48 State governments collected $8.3 billion 
in tax revenue for the support of their various 
services, the Census Bureau reported. Sources of 
the money, in the order named, were: general sales 
tax ($1.6 billion), gasoline tax ($1.3 billion), 
alcohol tax ($426 million) , tobacco tax ($390 mil- 
lion), and taxes on insurance companies and pub- 
lic utilities ($570 million), taxes levied on motor 
vehicles ($663 million) corporation ($161 mil- 
lion) and for hunting and fishing ($128 million). 

Individual income taxes yielded $575 million 
and corporation taxes $661 million. Property taxes, 
on which education depends for its support, yield- 
ed only $280 million. 





The average salary of $3,413 buys less for the 
New Jersey teacher in 1949 than did the average 
pay of $2080 per teacher in 1939, says the New 
Jersey Education Association. 





Today one person in seven in the United States 
is a regular recipient of government moneys, says 
Herbert Hoover. Twenty years ago only one per- 
son in forty in the population received a regular 
payment from the government. 
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You Can Have a Part in a New 


International Christian University for Japan 


By MAURICE E. TROYER 


THE NEED 


EFORE THE WAR, Imperial Universities and 
B other government supported schools con- 
trolled the education, supply, and placement of 
personnel in all areas of public service. Profes- 
sional training programs were dominated by the 
philosophy and purposes of an authoritarian gov- 
ernment and a national religion. 

Teachers for Japan were prepared mainly in 
government normal schools. They were poorly 
selected; obtained little professional training, 
taught a curriculum prescribed by the govern- 
ment, with rote memorization as the chief method 
of instruction. Few teachers were prepared by 
Christian colleges, and the Christian college fac- 
ulty members were inadequately trained. They lost 
their best people to the Imperial Universities and 
students tended to turn to the Christian colleges 
only after failing admission to the Imperial Uni- 
versities. 

During the war, the general situation was simi- 
lar except that all education, including the Chris- 
tian schools and colleges were brought under the 
strict domination of the government’s Commission 
for Thought Control with complete prescription 
of curricula and method all pointing toward 
Shinto nationalism and militarism. 

Since the war, the Education Division of the 
Civil Information and Education Section of the 
Supreme Command for the Allied Powers has 
fostered reorganization of the National Prefectural 
Ministeries of Education and the system of educa- 
tion in the schools and colleges. The program is 
now on the elementary (6 year) junior high school 
(3) senior high school (3) and college (4) year 
plan. The normal schools, formerly junior colleges, 
are now extended to four-year colleges with 60 per 
cent of their faculty members limited in their prep- 
aration to the equivalent of four years of college 
education or less. Through advisory commissions, 
consultants and workshops, efforts are being made 
to delete nationalistic materials from the curricula 


* Maurice E. Troyer divides time this year as 
Professor of Education in Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York and Vice-President of 
the new University in Japan. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


and eradicate dictatorial processes in curriculum 
development and teaching. 

An effort is being made to so organize the edu- 
cational program and instruction that the worth 
and creativeness of the individual dominates the 
goals and processes of education. Teachers are now 
free to use their own creativeness and insights in 
the development of curricula and methods. 

Hundreds of thousands of educated Japanese, 
both Christian and non-Christian, are convinced 
that the path to the most constructive solution of 
her internal problems and to cordial relations 
among nations is through education, government, 
and a way of life based on Christian and democra- 
tic values. Millions of Japanese feel disillusioned 
and are groping for a new and better way. Tangi- 
ble evidence that this is true comes from the na- 
tion wide campaign for 150,000,000 Yen for the 
new university. In August, 1949 the goal was 
passed, and 99 per cent of the contributions for 
International Christian University were received 
from non-Christians. 

But leaders in Japan have been so long under an 
authoritarian culture and military regime that it 
is indeed difficult for them to arise fully to their 
new opportunities and responsibilities. People are 
needed who in their own preparation have expe- 
rienced cooperative democratic processes of learn- 
ing and living. Nowhere is this more urgent than 
at the college level. Even in the “‘best’’ universi- 
ties (the former Imperial Universities) their fac- 
ulty members started their specialization when they 





* During the coming academic year he will aid in selecting 
faculty members for I.C.U. in Japan. If interested in the 
possibility of service there, address him at Syracuse University. 

Those wishing to share in financial —_ of the institution 
may address donations to the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 
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entered college. They have practically no general 
education as such. They are narrowly trained spe- 
cialists. Furthermore, they are greatly influenced 
by a custom that places the scholar above all kinds 
of work and thought except that which pertains 
to their field. These college teachers, so out of 
tune with everyday life, feel little interest in or 
responsibility for helping college students through 
the kind of educational experience that enables 
them to face life intelligently, little interest in 
those problems of community, national, and in- 
ternational life that cut across the boundaries of 
academic disciplines. 





"A check for $463.25, recently received at the 
JICUF office gave to Millsaps College, Jackson, 
Miss., the honor of being the first college to com- 
plete a fund-raising campaign for International 
Christian University,” says the Newsletter of the 
Japan International Christian University Founda- 
tion, Inc., 44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, New 
York. 





The future of Japan depends to a large ex- 
tent on its schools. At present teachers are poorly 
prepared, inadequately paid and held in low es- 
teem. Their plight makes them receptive to com- 
munism. It is important that the new university not 
only select students of the highest quality and pre- 
pare them for the highest type of leadership, but 
also that the university join in an active campaign 
to develop popular regard for the profession and 
pay appropriate salaries for the quality of service. 

The same opportunities, the same interests on 
the part of the Japanese people, and the same ob- 
stacles pertain in government. Under the occu- 
pation a new constitutional representative form 
of government has been etsablished. The reorgani- 
zation extends down through the prefectures, 
municipalities and communities. A civil service 
program is in the process of development. Lead- 
ers trained in democratic processes and Christian 
values who seek to give their lives to service in 
government are scarce. The need for a Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs in a 
nation newly committed to representative govern- 
ment is clear. 

Postwar needs for social and welfare workers 
need little briefing. One hundred thirty thousand 


volunteers are serving full or part-time. There 
are few adequately trained Japanese social workers 
among them. They are sensitive to welfare needs 
and sincere in purpose, but they have no training 
in psychology, sociology, case work or welfare 
organizations. Consequently their services are most 
likely to treat the obvious symptoms rather than 
get at the cause. A Graduate School of Social Work 
at I.C.U. is urgent. 

A prevailing sense of urgency for this new uni- 
versity needs special mention. Even with a highly 
commendable program on the part of the occu- 
pation and the utmost cooperation from the Jap- 
anese people, there are bound to be disappoint- 
ments in meeting a multitude of post-war prob- 
lems. A relatively small but nonetheless noisy and 
potent group of communists are determined to 
miss no opportunity to spread dissension and dis- 
satisfaction, to divide and conquer, to take con- 
trol. With no strong democratic and Christian 
tradition as an anchor for their new efforts in 
government and education, the Japanese people 
need leaders wise in the processes of democracy 
and the Christian way of life. And their wisdom 
must be driven by force of conviction that we 
either work for the human values of these two 
complimentary philosophies or we lose them. 


THE PROGRAM 


While there are many needs in Japan that could 
be served only by a comprehensive University, it 
seems wise to limit this program in the beginning 
to the most urgent needs and to a scope that can 
be thoroughly financed with high quality faculty, 
housing, and equipment. 

Accordingly, initial plans call for three gradu- 
ate programs to prepare leaders in education, gov- 
ernment, and social work. There will also be, by 
popular demand from educators in Japan, a liberal 
arts college limited in enrollment to about 600 
students. 

The Graduate School of Education, in addi- 
tion to preparing leaders for the elementary and 
secondary schools, will assume responsibility for 
the preparation of college teachers. This means 
that the university must offer bona fide graduate 
work in the sciences, humanities, and the social 
sciences, along with the professional sequence in 
human growth and development, the social foun- 
dations of education, and administration and 
supervision. 
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Administrators in the liberal arts colleges of the 
United States have recently requested graduate 
schools to provide better training for college teach- 
ers. In line with the details of this request the 
plan for the new university in Japan calls for 
area majors and integrating research rather than 
narrow academic specialization and single strand 
frontier reaching research. Several universities in 
our own country now have such programs in the 
process of development. 

The Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Administration will build on the social science 
area in rounding out its program for the prepara- 
tion of leaders in government service. The Gradu- 
ate School of Social Work will build on sociology, 
and anthropology in the social science area, the 
psychology of human growth and development in 
the professional education area in developing its 
program for the preparation of social workers. 

The Liberal Arts College has two major pur- 
poses. The first is to emphasize and encourage ex- 
perimentation in general education. Secondly, it 
will serve as a laboratory for the preparation of 
college teachers. 

It is proposed that the program of general edu- 
cation will include not only the sciences, humani- 
ties, and social sciences, but also agriculture and 
homemaking, because of the importance of these 
activities in the life of the people, their contri- 
bution to general education. For example, we 
should capitalize on the opportunity provided by 
the large new campus to build faculty homes and 
cooperative living centers for students. These 
should be developed with the cooperative endeavor 
of faculty and students to provide experience in 
the planning of homes, gardens, and farms that 
will meet appropriately the needs of everyday life. 
The homemaking person should work with 
faculty and students to make the offices, class- 
rooms, and living centers an effective environment 
for wholesome and aesthetic living in order that 
graduates may carry to their schools and colleges 
the benefit of this type of education. 





You Pay Taxes! 


“Before the selling price is established, shoes con- 
tain 126 taxes, milk 78, overalls 148, and gasoline 201 
taxes,” Paul M. Millians, vice president of the Com- 
mercial Credit Company of Baltimore told the Mem- 
phis Rotary Club on March 15, sometimes known as 
income tax day. 


FACULTY WILL BE INTERNATIONAL 


Fifty to sixty per cent of the faculty will be 
Japanese. Others will come from China, India, 
the United States, Canada and Europe. A substan- 
tial core of faculty members are to be selected by 
June 1, 1950. They will be drawn together at a 
central location in the United States for seven 
months of study and planning. In this manner 
they can clarify the purposes of the university, and 
its program, and proceed to plan the curricula. 
There will be periods when they will work to- 
gether; at other times they will visit outstanding 
centers in the United States where they have 
an opportunity to study effective programs. 

We know that in our own country professors 
have not always been good examples of democratic 
and Christian living. All too frequently profes- 
sors have built up their own areas by criticizing 
and deprecating other professors and their sub- 
jects. A second and equally important purpose of 
this period of study together is to provide an op- 
portunity for cooperative planning through which 
the faculty may come to understand and appreciate 
each other and their individual relationships to 
the total program. If this new university is to 
achieve its unique purpose, it must be a living 
example of Christian and democratic living in 
its administrative and faculty relationships as well 
as in its student relationships. 

The faculty will return to Japan in January, 
1951, acclimate themselves to their offices, library, 
and living centers and then spread out over Japan 
in a series of conferences to explain the nature 
of the program. The university will be opened at 
the beginning of the academic year in April, 1951, 
at the Mitaka site, 14 miles out of Tokio. The 
campus contains 350 acres, and plans are now 
being drawn for the remodeling of a large aca- 
demic building and a hanger for physical educa- 
tion. Plans are also being made for a number of 
new buildings including a library, church, several 
dormitories and new faculty residences. 

The American Foundation for the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University has already received 
$1,200,000 from Protestant Church Boards. A 
campaign is now being organized in the United 
States and Canada for an additional $10,000,000, 
some of which will be used to get the program 
started. But the major portion of these funds are 
to be held for scholarships and endowment. 
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Marked gains in understanding how pupils 
learn arithmetic have been made by purely ob- 
jective studies of their behavior and of the results 
of their work. Analyses of the written work of 
pupils have revealed some of the troublesome 
operations in computation. Time and error studies 
of number combinations have yielded useful in- 
formation regarding their relative difficulty. Ob- 
jective studies of methods have shown unmistak- 
able differences in the results of different ways of 
teaching. Objective methods of research need no 
defense; I am among the first to acknowledge 
indebtedness to them. However, there may be 
many roads to the goal of truth. 

As a supplement to the productive objective 
studies of how pupils think when working with 
numbers, more attention should be given to de- 
scriptive studies of how pupils think. Though 
the necessary methods for conducting such studies 
leave something to be desired in the way of 
quantitative evidence, they may provide leads 
which will be followed later by more objective 
methods. 

For example, pupils’ descriptions of their own 
mental operations in computation or problem solv- 
ing are subjective. They may not always be the 
actual mental processes that occur. Yet they fre- 
quently supply insights as to the pupil’s difficulties 
which may escape the attention of the strictly 
objective studies of behavior. The pupils’ state- 
ments may not be taken as valid truth, but they 
often supply hypotheses of value, which can in 
turn be studied by more refined techniques. 

Research in arithmetic is suffering from the 
lack of insights which may be supplied by more 
daring, by assuming more risks of failure. We 
need new problems, new techniques which come 
by application of ingenuity which initiated some 
of the research already proved significant. 

Arithmetic must be taught meaningfully. We 





* This article is adapted from a paper read at the Arithmetic 
Conference of the University of Chicago, July 7, 1949. The com- 
plete papers of that Conference may be ordered at $2.25 from the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Study Pupils Thinking in Arithmetic 


By G. T. BUSWELL 
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* G. T. Buswell is Professor of Education 
in the University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


are no longer complacent about computational 
skill accomplished by routine practice without an 
understanding of the operations that are used. 
It was fairly simple to study and to control the 
frequency of number combinations in drill exer- 
cises. It is more difficult to discover how pupils 
think when the outcome is understanding, rather 
than confusion. If we mean what we say about 
“meaningful arithmetic,’’ we must discover what 
these meanings are, to the pupil as to the teacher. 

We are still in the dark as to just what the 
mathematical meanings are which are important 
to be learned in arithmetic. We do not know with 
any certainty at what grade levels these various 
meanings should be taught. We do not know 
what meaning consists of to the pupil, as con- 
trasted with what meaning is to the teacher. We 
think we know that meanings for the teacher 
possess characteristics of logic and coherence! We 
do not know the nature of the meaningful exper- 
iences which make up the thinking of pupils, 
through the various levels of learning until full 
maturity of understanding is reached. 

The main concern of the school is this process. 
How can we discover what goes on in the thoughts 
of the pupil as he tries to learn the arithmetic that 
we try to teach? 

Let us therefore study pupils’ thinking! I ven- 
ture to suggest a half dozen ways that seem worth 
trying; add your own. These six ways employ 
simple techniques. They involve no elaborate ap- 
paratus. They are adaptable to classroom situations. 
They may be used by any teacher. 


RECORD RESPONSES 


1. As a first proposal I would suggest that 
teachers study the development of meanings from 
year to year as pupils progress through the grades, 
by keeping a systematic record of pupils’ responses 
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STUDY PUPIL’S THINKING IN ARITHMETIC 


to a common group of exercises or questions. 

A study of such records will indicate the nature 
of the pupils’ understandings from grade to grade, 
will throw light on the problems of learnings at 
various levels of maturity. My first use of this 
method was in studying the vocabulary of arith- 
metic, but it was not until later that I sensed its 
possibilities for studying the levels of pupils’ 
thinking. ' 

A concrete illustration from the vocabulary study 
will indicate the possibilities of the method. In 
that study forty pupils from each of the school 
grades from one to six were asked to give the 
meaning of a list of twenty-five arithmetical terms. 
The words were typed on cards. The teacher pro- 
nounced the words as they were shown to the 
pupil. A verbatim record was then kept of each 
pupil’s response to the question, “Can you tell me 
what this word means?” 

The significance of the method becomes clear 
from a comparative study of the data from grade 
to grade. For example, responses to the term 
“fraction” showed that no pupil in the first or 
second grade had a correct concept of the term. 
In the third grade, 3 pupils gave a correct re- 
sponse. In grades 4, 5, and 6, the number of cor- 
rect responses were 20, 29, and 34. 

The most significant aspect of the study does 
not lie in the statistical tabulations, enlightening 
as they are. The nature of the pupils’ thinking is 
revealed better by the interesting views of what 
pupils are thinking. For example, no pupil in 
Grade One gave a correct meaning for the word 
“fraction.” Two of the 40 pupils gave wrong 
responses, as follows: One said, ‘‘It’s some kind 
of work we do in Brazil.”’ The second said, ‘‘I don’t 
know, but I’ve heard my sister use it.” 

In Grade Two, no pupil had a correct under- 
standing of “fraction,” but three of them said, 
“It is a number.” One said, ‘‘It is something in 
arithmetic.’” And one said, “It means you take 
numbers and add numbers.” 

Vague as the latter responses were, they were 
at least placing the word in the area where it 
belongs. Other erroneous, but interesting, re- 
sponses as the questions were asked of pupils in 
higher grades were such as ‘‘A fraction is a thing 
divided into an equal number of parts,” and “It is 
what is left over in division,” and “It is a high 
number,—14 would be a fraction,” and “It is 
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two numbers that are not equal.” Thoughtful 
analysis of such statements will throw light on the 
character of the thinking of pupils. For the pur- 
pose of teaching, it is more important to under- 
stand the devious ways through which a correct 
meaning is finally reached than to know how the 
meaning is finally stated. 

Analysis of pupils’ responses in this investi- 
gation revealed a number of facts about how 
pupils think. It was clear that the meanings of 
words for pupils grew out of their experiences 
rather than out of definitions from textbooks or 
dictionaries. The meanings emerged gradually; 
they were at first limited to concrete situations, with 
a gradual formulation of generalization and ab- 
straction. 

When the meanings developed from the pupils’ 
experiences, they remained permanent attainments. 
Where they were taught as technical textbook 
definitions, the meanings were soon forgotten. For 
example, for the word “quotient,” which was 
taught by definition, there were fewer 6th grade 
pupils who knew it than there were in the Sth 
grade, where the word was first taught. 

The essence of this method of studying how 


pupils gain understanding is that the pupils’ own 
responses furnish the data, and that a systematic 
record of responses to the same term or situation 
be made with enough pupils to show common tend- 
encies and individual differences. A systematic 
analysis of pupil responses is very different from 
listening to them casually from time to time. 


RECORD ‘““THINKING ALOUD” 


2. A second method of studying pupils’ think- 
ing also involves keeping verbatim records of 
their responses, but in this case goes farther than 
simply recording definitions of words. In this case 
it is based on “thinking aloud” while carrying on 
various kinds of arithmetical operations. 

The first requirement is that the teacher es- 
tablish good rapport with the pupil so that he 
will express his thoughts freely and fully as he 
does his computations or his verbal problems. Suc- 
cess depends upon how freely and fully the pupil 
expresses his thoughts aloud. The teacher will 
need some practice in recording rapidly what the 
pupil says. The method pays rich dividends. It re- 
veals a type of difficulty whith would never be 
discovered by studying the pupil’s written answers. 
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For example, the boy Kurt had difficulties with 
both addition and subtraction. In the problem, 
58 minus 4, he read the 58 as 85, then counted 
back to 81, and wrote the answer 18. He was fre- 
quently confused by 6 and 9, not being sure which 
was which. In the problem, 79 minus 3, he said 
“67,” both inverting and reversing numbers. He 
counted back ‘67, 57, 47,” stopped, and wrote the 
answer 74! 

There are available in the published literature 
of arithmetic rather elaborate classifications of 
pupils’ habits of work derived from this method 
of study.! Comparison enables a teacher to iden- 
tify quickly the common types of difficulties that 
pupils experience. These catalogs of habits of 
work, with their accompanying concrete illustra- 
tions, furnish a very useful tool for the teacher 
who wishes to enrich his understanding of how 
pupils think. The published studies cover the four 
fundamental operations with whole numbeas, deci- 
mals, and fractions. There are also some examples 
of this technique applied to problem solving. Some 
of our most useful techniques of diagnosis are 
derived from such studies of pupils’ thinking. A 
record of pupils’ thinking when urged to think 
aloud is revealing at any time. 


UsE MANIPULATIVE AIDS 


3. A third method for studying how pupils 
think is to provide them with an ample supply of 
manipulative aids, and then ask them to illustrate 
concretely some of the algorisms that they express 
abstractly in numbers. 

For example, pupils in the primary grades are 
expected to learn the decimal nature of our 
number system so that they can express numbers 
and simple combinations in terms of tens. If a 
child is asked to show how the number 365 is 
made up, being given an abacus or bundles of 
sticks tied up into tens, his demonstration will 
show very quickly whether or not he senses that 
365 is made of 36 tens and 5 ones. At a later 
stage, his demonstration of borrowing or carrying 
by the use of manipulative aids will again show 
whether he knows 34 minus 18 equals 16 as an 
abstract verbal statement or as a meaningful rela- 
tionship. 





1 For example, see “Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic,” by G. T. 
Buswell and Lenore John, Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 30, July, 1926, University of Chicago Press, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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We are only beginning to realize the important 
place that manipulative aids can play in learning. 
We have thought of them usually as devices to 
help pupils get their answers. A more important 
use is to show the thinking which lies back of the 
answers that they get. Used with intelligence and 
insight, manipulative aids may contribute much 
to superior thinking. 


CHART THE PROCEDURES 


4. A fourth method of studying pupils’ thinking 
consists of making a diagram of the various pos- 
sible procedures in solving a problem or verbal 
exercise, and then using this diagram as a diag- 
nostic tool, to trace the steps of a pupil’s thinking. 
The method makes possible an objective plotting 
of both false and true moves. When applied to a 
number of pupils, it supplies insights into the 
variety of their thinking processes. 

For example, a textbook exercise reads: 

Mary has 15 hens which lay an average of 5 
eggs each per week. If eggs sell for 50 cents per 
dozen how much should Mary get for her eggs 
in four weeks? 

Many procedures will bring the correct answer. 
These may be listed with appropriate serial num- 
bers. The numerous possible incorrect procedures 
should also be listed, as for example the failure to 
reduce the 300 eggs to number of dozens before 
multiplying by the price per dozen. If the teacher 
has before him a page on which the various pos- 
sible steps or procedures for a given exercise are 
all listed, it is a simple matter to record by index 
number the thinking procedures of a pupil. If this 
were done for a sample group of problems, a 
diagnosis of that pupil’s thinking can be expressed 
objectively, he can be shown just where his errors 
occurred. In the upper grades pupils can learn to 
diagnose their own difficulties, and can compare 
procedures with those of other pupils. The method 
deserves wider use. 


Use UNUSUAL PROCEDURES 


5. We can try the use of unusual procedures in 
computation, even the use of number systems with 
a base other than ten, and with non-numerical 
symbols. 

One becomes aware of thinking procedures in- 
volved in novel situations. For example, our usual 
method of multiplying is to begin with the right 
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STUDY PUPIL’S THINKING IN ARITHMETIC 


hand number. If you wish, you can begin with the 
left-hand number. It is a good exercise in straight 
thinking occasionally to do so. Writing the full 
product of each partial multiplication, rather than 
carrying as we usually do, is an interesting variant 
which makes pupils more conscious of the decimal 
nature of the number system, of the advantages 
and economies of learning to carry. Pupils in the 
upper grades can learn to use a modified number 
system, based on 3 or 7 or any number other than 
the usual ten, and in doing so will reveal many of 
the thinking difficulties in dealing with our usual 
decimal system. Letters of the alphabet may be 
substituted for digits in such created number sys- 
tems. The teacher should be warned to master 
thoroughly the new procedures before using them 
with a class. 


Use DEVICES TO OBJECTIFY 


6. Much can be learned from pupils’ subjec- 
tive statements about their own thinking. There is 
of course an advantage in getting objective evi- 
dence. To the extent that laboratory methods are 
feasible in the classroom, they are valuable ad- 
juncts to less exact modes of study. Many pos- 
sibilities of objectifying pupils’ thinking come 
through the use of relatively simple devices that 
can be used in a classroom. A simple string pendu- 
lum or metronome or stop watch will make pos- 
sible a time analysis of a pupil’s operations in 
arithmetic. That in turn may be used to probe 
into the thinking which occurred on operations 
which required inordinate amounts of time. The 
objective time-analysis identifies the trouble spots, 
which can then be studied in detail. Objective 
evidence is preferable when possible to get. 


LEVELS OF THINKING 


These suggested methods all have a single pur- 
pose, to understand better how pupils arrive at 
their answers. We want their work to be meaning- 
ful to them. We must understand what meanings 
are to children, not just to teachers. 

The same operation will have different mean- 
ings to the child as his understanding of number 
processes develops. The meaning levels change 
from concrete to the abstract. Each level of mean- 
ing is appropriate in its place. Adding by counting 
is one of the primary ways by which young children 
verify their sums. The surest things to do is to 
count to arrive at the answer. The meaning of 





RESEARCH IN THE CLASSROOM 


What unlimited opportunities and possibilities for ad- 
vancement are overlooked because of the teachers’ tendencies 
to neglect their responsibility in the research field! 

Probably no other area presents so many opportunities 
for further study and exploration than the teachers’ own 
classroom. It is here that theories and recommended pro- 
cedures are on trial. The teacher is in the role of the 
experimenter. No one can determine better than he tech- 
niques which are successful and those which are failures. 
Problems concerning capacity and achievement, elimination, 
discipline, attitudes and interests, and numerous others 
have their foundation in the ordinary classroom. Research 
on the part of the teacher is the key to the solution of 
many problems. The energetic teacher with the proper de- 
gree of initiative can, without restraint, devise and try 
out new procedures and techniques and make lasting con- 
tributions to education. Participation in educational re- 
search by classroom teachers is a desirable and necessary 
part of the profession——Charles Hardaway in The Teachers 
College Journal, November, 1948, page 25. 





doing so is clear to the child. He has confidence in 
the result. Counting is a valid experience at the 
beginning level. But when counting persists, it 
becomes unacceptable. At the upper grade level, 
adding should become a process of dealing with 
abstract number symbols. It is wrong to ask first 
graders to master the abstract addition facts by 
rote; it is equally wrong to complete the learning 
of addition in later grades by allowing pupils to 
count or use concrete aids in carrying on what 
should have become an abstract operation. 

We need to know the array of arithmetical 
meanings which make up the subject of arithmetic. 
We need to know the levels at which these various 
meanings can be learned appropriately. The se- 
quence in terms of pupils’ meanings and under- 
standing is what counts. It is difficult to construct 
an adequate course of study without such knowl- 
edge. This kind of knowledge can be obtained 
only by studying pupils’ methods of thinking. 
Meanings for pupils are what they think—not 
necessarily what teachers think. 

Answers to arithmetical problems are less im- 
portant to teachers than is knowledge of the mental 
processes by which pupils obtain the answers. 
The number system is mature, logical. Children 
by nature are neither mature nor very logical. 

The problem of the teacher is so to understand 
the successive levels of pupils’ thinking that he can 
help pupils to develop clear meanings at every 
stage of the learning process. These meanings 
exist in the pupil’s thinking. Arithmetic teachers 
must learn to understand how pupils think. 








Sectarian Education in America 


By DAVID TAYLOR MARKE 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


P, geo every state constitution in its preamble 

points to the fact that the people look to the 
Supreme Being for guidance. Legislatures usually 
open with prayer; official documents are dated “‘in 
the year of our Lord’’; Sunday laws have been en- 
acted and their enforcement upheld; Christmas and 
Good Friday, church holidays, have been made 
legal holidays. Our everyday life in America re- 
flects Christian principle and beliefs, and to this 
extent the separation of church and state has never 
been absolute. 

The early constitutions of Maryland and Massa- 
chusetts, for example, set up Christianity as the 
state religion. In New Jersey, North Carolina and 
South Carolina civil rights were guaranteed, but 
only to Protestants. The states were legally able, 
and many did for a short time continue, to support 
their particular denominations, and the require- 
ment of religious tests for office holders was con- 
tinued even after the state-adopted churches were 
abandoned. However, the original states were in- 
fluenced by the trend of the times and religious lib- 
erty to a varying degree was granted eventually 
in all. 

There are, however, even to this date, remnants 
of provisions which show a bias toward particular 
religious beliefs. For example, New Hampshire 
still has a provision to be found in its 1784 con- 
stitution and carried over to the present one, which 
authorizes the public support of Protestant teach- 
ers of piety, religion and morality. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, which 
were formed from the Northwest Territory, fol- 
lowed the precepts laid down in the Ordinance of 
1787, quoted earlier, and when they achieved state- 
hood, retained the provision that “Religion, mor- 
ality and knowledge, being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged. .. .” In 1798, Congress provided that 
the Southwest Territory should be accorded the 





* This article is from Part 4 of Educational Law, Simplified, by 
David Taylor Marke, in process of publication as Legal Almanac 
Series No. 7, Oceana Publishing Company, 461 West 18th Street, 
New York 11. 94 pages, $1.00. 


* David Taylor Marke is Education Editor, As- 
sociated Press, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. New York.* 


same privileges as laid down in the Ordinance of 
1787. 

When Texas became a republic, it changed the 
property rights and exclusivity of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and in its Declaration of Rights gave 
religious liberty to all. In a later dispute over 
property rights under the United States, the Su- 
preme Court of Texas ruled that the Declaration 
of Rights “ . reduced the Roman Catholic 
Church from the high privilege of being the only 
national church, to a level and an equality with 
every other denomination of religion. After this 
important change, and in the face of this asser- 
tion of a fundamental principle, it could not for a 
moment be contended, that assessments and con- 
tributions could be levied for the purpose of erect- 
ing church edifices and for the support of the 
ecclesiastics, on the ground that the previous system 
had destined such contributions.” [ Blair v. Odin, 
3 Texas 288]. 

As the Far West was opened up and territories 
sought statehood, Congress, fearing the spread of 
Mormonism it is said, imposed religious liberty 
on new states by provisions in the federal com- 
pacts admitting these new states to the Union. Con- 
stitutions of states admitted after the Civil War 
were required to provide by an irrevocable or- 
dinance that: “. . . perfect toleration of religious 
sentiment shall be secured, and no inhabitant of 
said state shall ever be molested in person or prop- 
erty on account of his or her mode of religious 
worship.” Such compacts were entered into by 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wy- 
oming. Colorado, Montana and Oklahoma accept- 
ed similar ordinances in a separate document at- 
tached to their constitutions. 

The religious liberty of residents in territorial 
possessions of the United States has been guaran- 
teed by provisions of the treaties made with the 
countries from which we obtained them: Alaska 
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by the 1867 Treaty with Russia, Cuba and the 
Philippines by the Treaty of Paris in 1898 with 
Spain, and the Danish West Indies by the Treaty 
of 1916 with Denmark. 

Today, all state constitutions guarantee religious 
liberty. The language may differ from state to 
state, but Pennsylvania may be quoted as an exam- 

le: 

‘‘All men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship Almighty God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences; no man can of right 
be compelled to attend, erect or support any place 
of worship, or to maintain any ministry against his 
consent; no human authority can, in any case what- 
ever, control or interfere with the rights of con- 
science and no preference shall ever be given by 
law to any religious establishments or modes of 
worship.” 


1. Religious Tests for O ffice-Holding 


Religious tests for office-holding are forbidden 
as qualification in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wy- 
oming, although, even today some states still pre- 
scribe qualifications which exclude atheists. Be- 
lief in a Supreme Being is required as a qualifica- 
tion for office-holding in Arkansas, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee have constitutional pro- 
visions that require a belief in an after-life. 

In addition, six states—Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona—forbid the 
use of religious tests as conditions for admission 
to the schools, such provisions always referring to 
teachers as well as students, and usually adding a 
statement of religious liberty in the schools. For 
example, Colorado’s constitution provides “No re- 
ligious test or qualification shall ever be required 
of any person as a condition of admission into any 
public educational institution of the State, either 
as a teacher or student; and no teacher or student 
of any such institution shall ever be required to 
attend or participate in any religious service what- 
es 

These provisions are in addition to the afore- 
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mentioned provisions forbidding religious tests as 
a qualification for public office-holding in general 
in all six states except Montana which does not 
have the general provision. 


2. Compulsory Attendance Upon Religious 
Worship 


Many of the statements of religious liberty, such 
as the Pennsylvania provision quoted, include a 
prohibition against compelling anyone to attend 
any place of worship. So far as education is con- 
cerned, Kentucky's Bill of Rights is unique in giv- 
ing its residents a guarantee that their children may 
attend the school of their choice: 

“... mor shall any man be compelled to send 
his child to any school to which he may be con- 
scientiously opposed. . . .”” Even though Kentucky 
is the only state with this specific provision, an in- 
direct statement of religious freedom has in fact 
been effective in permitting a parent to send his 
child to whichever school he prefers, compulsory 
attendance laws notwithstanding. [Pierce (Gov- 
ernor of Oregon) v. Society of the Holy Name of 
Jesus and Mary, 268 U.S. 510}. 


3. Compulsory Support of Sectarian Instruction 


All states, except Maine and North Carolina, 
and Arkansas, Iowa and New Jersey to a limited 
extent, either directly or indirectly include a con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting the use of tax 
revenues for sectarian purposes. 

There is, in fact, considerable variation from 
state to state, not only in the language of these pro- 
visions, but also in their scope. Sometimes the term 
“public money’’ is used, indicating that any reve- 
nue is restricted, regardless of source. In other 
states, the expression used suggests that all state 
money is limited, but not revenue collected locally. 
Flat statements that no public money may be used 
for sectarian purposes or appropriated for sectarian 
institutions are contained in the constitutions of 
28 states—Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. In twelve of these specific men- 
tion is made of funds collected locally. In four 
states, however, the provision refers to state funds 
only while in the other twelve the provision is 
general and would probably be interpreted to 
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mean both state and local funds. On the other hand, 
in Virginia the use of local funds for charitable 
institutions is recognized as a possibility. 

In Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wyo- 
ming there are definite statements with regard to 
school money, but in one of these, Oklahoma, this 
provision refers only to the permanent school fund 
and proceeds from the sale of school lands granted 
by Congress. Florida and Massachusetts, however, 
in this group make special mention of local school 
funds as well as state school funds from all sources. 
Among the others there are variations in language. 
Some name only the common school fund; others 
may refer to state school funds or may mention 
public-school and university funds. 

There are also provisions to the effect that school 
moneys be held inviolate and used only for public- 
school purposes. All but 17 states have such con- 
stitutional provisions. Under the theory that an 
enumeration excludes all other things not men- 
tioned, these provisions may be said to apply only 
to the perpetual permanent school fund of the 
various states and the income therefrom, or in a 
few cases state school money from other enumer- 
ated sources. These general provisions may not 
prevent the use of school money for sectarian pur- 
poses except in Florida where the section combines 
the statement of the inviolability of the permanent 
school fund with a prohibition against the use of 
any school monies for sectarian purposes. 

A number of states, like Kansas, provide that 
“no religious. sect or sects shall ever control any 
part of the common school fund or university fund 
of the state,’’ but all states having this provision 
have also a more direct and specific provision 
against diversion of public money for sectarian 
education. Kansas is the only state having this pro- 
vision without any other statement. In other states 
more definite statements may be illustrated by the 
South Carolina provision which is unusually de- 
tailed: 

“The property or credit of the State of South 
Carolina, or of any county, city, town, township, 
school district or any other sub-division of the said 
State, or any public money, from whatever source 
derived, shall not by gift, donation, loan, contract, 
appropriation, or otherwise, be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance of any college, 
hospital, orphan house, or other institution, so- 
ciety or organization, of whatever kind, which is 
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wholly or in part under the direction or control of 
any church or of any religious or sectarian denom- 
ination, society or organization.” 

Of less detail, but probably as effective, is the 
more general type of provision exemplified by the 
Montana provision: 

‘No appropriation shall be made for charitable, 
industrial, educational, or benevolent purposes 
to any person, corporation or community not under 
the absolute control of the State, nor to any denom- 
inational or sectarian institution or association.” 

There are also constitutional provisions which 
are not as pointed but would probably be invoked 
to safeguard tax revenues of any kind. Twenty-five 
states prohibit the compulsory support of any place 
of worship, and although of these only West Vir- 
ginia mentions local subdivisions specifically, the 
others should include state and local taxation by 
interpretation. 

Six states prohibit taxation for the erection or 
repair of any place of worship—Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Iowa, Kentucky, New Jersey, Virginia—and 
this provision could be interpreted to prohibit the 
construction or repair of sectarian schools at public 
expense, but would not prevent indirectly aid to 
such institutions, nor even direct aid unrelated to 
the erection or repair of a building. Outside of 
Maine and North Carolina where there is no pro- 
vision regarding the use of public money of any 
kind for sectarian purposes, New Jersey is the least 
protected state. 


4. Sectarian Instruction in Public Schools 


Some states forbid sectarian instruction in public 
schools. For example, in Wyoming, ‘‘No sectarian 
instruction, qualifications or tests shall be imparted, 
exacted, applied or in any manner tolerated in the 
schools of any grade or character controlled by the 
State, nor shall attendance be required at any re- 
ligious service therein, nor shall any sectarian ten- 
ets or doctrines be taught or favored in any public 
school or institution that may be established under 
this Constitution.” 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Wyoming make 
similar provisions. Idaho adds the following de- 
tailed statement: 

“ . . . No books, papers, tracts or documents of 
a political or denominational character shall be 
used or introduced in any schools established under 
the provisions of this-article, nor shall any teacher 
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or any district receive any of the public school 
moneys in which the schools have not been taught 
in accordance with the provisions of this article.” 

This provision in Idaho raises the question of 
the use of the Bible in the public schools. No state 
constitution prohibits Bible-reading in the public 
schools, and it is a question for judicial interpreta- 
tion whether Bible-reading is sectarian instruction 
or not. Mississippi is the only state where the con- 
stitution is explicit in this regard: 

“.. The rights hereby secured shall not be con- 
strued to . . . exclude the Holy Bible from use in 
any public school of this State.” 

New York has amended its constitution to make 
the church and state less separate. Here, an ex- 
ception is made to the prohibition of the use of 
public moneys for sectarian purposes to the extent 
that it will allow free transportation of parochial- 
school pupils at public expense, despite its general 
statement. 


AID TO SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 
(a) Tax Levies and Appropriations 


No issues involving direct aid to sectarian 
schools came before any court of record since 1900, 
and the controversial issues revolved around in- 
direct aid such as rental of parochial schoolhouses, 
free textbooks and transportation facilities for 
pupils attending parochial schools. 

From the very beginning, when state-aid legis- 
lation was placed upon the statute books of the 
states in the 1850s, the courts were unanimous in 
declaring that public aid to private schools would 
be unconstitutional. [People v. McAdams, 82 Ill. 
356; Halpert v. Sparks, 9 Bush, 259, Ky.; Under- 
wood v. Wood, 19 $.W. 405, Ky.; Holt v. Antrim, 
9 Atl. 389, N.H.; Hall’s Free School Trustees v. 
Horne, 80 Va. 470; Curtis’s Administrators v. 
Whipple, 24 Wis. 350]. 

One such case had a religious angle and serves 
to show the thinking of the period. A Massachu- 
setts statute of 1869 authorized the town of An- 
dover to raise by taxation and appropriate money 
to aid the trustees of the Punchard Free School in 
building a schoolhouse to be used as a public high 
school, and to aid in defraying the annual expenses 
of the school. The school was founded by a charita- 
ble bequest which vested control in a board of 
trustees who were to be limited to members of the 
Congregational Church. Because the Massachusetts 
Constitution specifically forbade appropriating 
public moneys for the use of schools maintaining 
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The Bible in the Schools 


From the minutes of the first professional or- 
ganization west of the Appalachian Mountains, 
as found in the Library of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio at the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

From the transcript of the Fourth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Western Literary Institute and College 
of Professional Teachers, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 1834. Published by Josiah Drake, 1835. 
Pages 9-10. 

Tuesday, October 7, 1934. At 7:00 P.M., agree- 
ably to public notice the citizens and members of 
the College assembled at the Church, to hear the 
address, “‘On the Influence of the Regular Study 
of the Bible, on Intellectual and Moral Improve- 
ment,” by the Rev. W. H. McGuffy, of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. After this address had 
been delivered, agreeably to previous announce- 
ment, the subject of the introduction of the Bible 
into the schools as a class book, was taken up for 
discussion. The Hon. T. S. Grimke addressed the 
meeting, and urged the importance of the intro- 
duction of the Bible into schools of every grade. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Daniel Drake, who ad- 
vocated the same principle, and by Alexander Kin- 
mont, in favor of its introduction into the higher 
grade of schools without note or comment. 

Morning session, Thursday, October 9, 1834: 
On motion of R. L. Van Doren, Resolved Unani- 
mously, That the Bible be recommended as a regu- 
lar textbook in every institution of education in 
the West. 

Seventh annual meeting, October 4, 1837: Re- 
solved: That this convention earnestly recom- 
mend the use of the Bible in all our schools, to be 
read as a religious exercise, without denomination- 
al or sectarian comment, and that it is the deliber- 
ate conviction of this College, that the Bible may 
be so introduced in perfect consistency with relig- 
ious freedom, and without offense to the particular 
tenets of any Christian sect. 

After much discussion and sundry amendments, 
unanimously adopted. 





exclusive schools for particular sects, the court held 
the statute was unconstitutional because money 
could not be raised by taxation for the support of 
a school the trustees of which were required to be- 
long to a certain religious sect. [Jenkins v. An- 
dover, 103 Mass. 94]. 
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Following the same principle, that the school 
funds were required to be used only for public- 
school support, and bolstered by the additional 
constitutional prohibitions against aid to sectarian 
institutions, the apportionment of state funds for 
sectarian schools was disapproved by judicial de- 
cisions in New York in 1851, in Mississippi in 
1879, in Nevada in 1882, in Illinois in 1888, and 
in South Dakota in 1891. As late as 1892 the Kan- 
sas court declared illegal a tax levied and collected 
for the benefit of the Midland College and the St. 
Louis College, both of which were denominational 
schools. 

The court cases, involving public appropria- 
tions, have been concerned with diversified situa- 
tions serving to clarify the principle of separation 
of church and state. In New York, a Roman Catho- 
lic orphanage could not share in public moneys out 
of the common school fund voted by the legisla- 
ture for use of children between ages of four and 
sixteen under the dictum that an orphanage or a 
school under the auspices of a church does not 
come within the definition of a ‘‘common school.” 
[People v. Board of Education, 13 Barb. 400]. 
A similar situation in Nevada was resolved in the 
same fashion. [State v. Hallock, 16 Nev. 373]. 

Two other cases of this period show the scope 
of the constitutional amendments prohibiting sec- 
tarian aid. The Mississippi Constitution provides 
that “no religious sect or sects shall ever control 
any part of the school or university funds of this 
state. “In 1878 the legislature enacted a high- 
school law whereby pupils attending a private 
institution which had certain prescribed facilities 
could collect their pro rata share of the common 
school fund as if they had attended the public 
school of the district. No mention was made in 
this law that nonsectarian private schools only 
would satisfy the requirement. The law was held 
unconstitutional because it did not prescribe that 
such private schools should be void of religious 
training, and if the law were applied to all private 
institutions, religious schools would be included, 
contrary to the constitutional provision. [Otkan v. 
Lamkin, 56 Miss. 758]. As a matter of record, the 
children involved in this case attended a school 
the denomination of which was never in question 
or evidence. The case indicates though, that the 
constitutional prohibition applies to appropriations 
in potential aid of sectarian education, as well as 
to actual aid. 

A further extension of the principle was laid 
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down in a South Dakota case decided in 1891. 
[Synod of Dakota v. State, 50 N.W. 632]. Here 
it was decided that a university run by the Pres- 
byterian Church, in which teachers were being 
trained could not be paid for this service. 
Apparently pressure was sufficient in most states, 
together with the state constitutional inhibitions, 
to discharge sectarian interests from attempting to 
obtain direct public aid for the support of their 
schools. No case came before the courts challeng- 
ing such a grant after the turn of the 20th century. 


(b) Use of Church Buildings 


By 1882 the emphasis began to appear in the 
direction of the use of church-owned buildings for 
public-school purposes. For 35 years cases arose 
involving this issue, not frequently, but about once 
in every ten years. 

In some instances the arrangement was for the 
lease of a part of the building and the public 
school was operated without connection with the 
sectarian-school classes, except that both were held 
under the same roof Sometimes the classrooms and 
teachers of the sectarian school were engaged and 
the public and private pupils commingled. In 
such circumstances, the private-school pupils may 
have been given sectarian instruction apart from 
the public-school pupils and after regular hours, 
or occasionally the sectarian instruction was in- 
cluded in the regular curriculum, although in no 
case was a pupil compelled to participate against 
his belief. Under these varying conditions the 
courts of eight states decided in three cases that 
the particular procedure was unconstitutional, and 
in seven cases that it was permissible under the law. 
Undoubtedly the arrangement in each case was the 
deciding factor considered by the court. In several 
of these seven cases upholding the use of sectarian 
school buildings, the cases were decided on tech- 
nical procedural points and the decisions do not 
actually support the principle of the use of church 
buildings for public-school purposes. 

This principle was upheld as late as 1945 in 
Connecticut where all the children were Catholic 
and were being taught in a church school rented 
by the school district. The situation here was held 
to be valid since it met two conditions the court 
set up as standards: (a) the school was under 
the exclusive control of the state through its agent, 
the local schoolboard, and (b) it was free from 
sectarian instruction. [New Haven v. Town of 
Torrington, 43 A. (2nd) 455}. 

















(c) Free Textbooks 


In 1922 an attempt was made in New York to 
distribute free textbooks to pupils in parochial 
schools as well as to those in public schools, since 
the law so providing for free textbooks made no 
distinction and merely provided in general for 
“schools.” The court did not sanction the use of 
free textbooks by parochial-school pupils. Con- 
sidering all the provisions of the Education Law, 
“schools of the school district’ could mean only 
the public schools of the district under the control 
of the board of education. It was urged that giving 
the use of textbooks to parochial-school pupils was 
a benefit to pupils but not aid to the sectarian 
school. This argument the court refused with the 
following words: 

“The school is not the building and its equip- 
ment; it is the organization, the union of all the 
elements in the organization, to furnish education 
in some branch of learning—the arts of sciences 
or literature. It is the institution and the teachers 
and scholars together that make it up. The pupils 
are part of the school. . . . It seems to us to be giv- 
ing a strained and unusual meaning to words if 
we hold that the books and the ordinary school 
supplies, when furnished for the use of pupils, is 
a furnishing to the pupils, and not a furnishing in 
aid or maintenance of a school of learning. It 
seems very plain that such a furnishing is at least 
indirectly in aid of the institution and that if not 
in actual violation of the words, it is in violation 
of the true intent and meaning, of the constitu- 
tion and in consequence equally unconstitutional.” 
[Smith v. Donahue, 195 N.Y.S. 715]. 

However, in 1929 the Louisiana court took the 
opposite point of view and developed what has 
since been known as the “child benefit’ theory. 
The Louisiana statute provided for free textbooks 
for the children of the state. Distribution to pa- 
rochial-school pupils was sanctioned by the court 
based on the following factors: (a) the law did 
not provide for the purchase of books for sectarian 
schools; (b) by providing for free books for the 
children of the state the law was obviously en- 
acted for the benefit of the children and the “‘re- 
sulting benefit of the state’; (c) the schools are 
not the beneficiaries of the statute; (d) the books 
furnished by the state are not sectarian books; 
(€) “none is to be expected, adapted to religious 
instruction.” [Bordon v. Louisiana State Board of 
Education, 123 So. 655]. The United States Su- 
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preme Court approved this theory of the Louisiana 
court. Justice Hughes said: 

“Viewing the statute as having the effect thus 
attributed to it, we cannot doubt that the taxing 
power of the state is exerted for a public purpose. 
The legislation does not segregate private schools, 
or their pupils, as its beneficiaries or attempt to 
interfere with any matters of exclusively private 
concern. Its interest is education, broadly; its meth- 
od, comprehensive. Individual interests are aided 
only as the common interest is safeguarded.” 
[Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education, 
281 U.S. 370]. 

So far only Mississippi has followed in the foot- 
steps of Louisiana. The law of Mississippi pro- 
vided for free textbooks to be loaned to the pupils 
in all qualified elementary schools located in the 
state. Again, the court upheld the “child benefit” 
theory against a taxpayer’s suit to prevent the state 
textbook board from providing textbooks to pupils 
in private and sectarian schools. [Chance v. Mis- 
sissippi State Textbook Rating and Purchasing 
Board, 200 So. 706}. 

Several other states, for example, New Mexico, 
have legislation permitting the distribution of text- 
books to parochial-school children. None of these 
has been before the courts; however, the Indiana 





Who Will Stand For Freedom? 


“Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution 
came to Germany I looked to the universities to 
defend it, knowing that they had always boasted 
of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, the 
universities were immediately silenced. Then I 
looked to the great editors of the newspapers 
whose flaming editorials in days gone by had pro- 
claimed their love of freedom; but they, like the 
universities, were silenced in a few short weeks. 
Then I looked to the individual writers who as lit- 
erary guides of Germany had written much and 
often concerning the place of freedom in modern 
life; but they, too, were mute. Only the churches 
stood squarely across the path of Hitler's campaign 
for suppressing truth. I never had any special in- 
terest in the church before, but now I feel a great 
affection and admiration because the church alone 
has had the courage and persistence to stand for 
intellectual truth and moral freedom. I am forced 
thus to confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly.’’—Albert Einstein. 
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attorney general rendered an opinion in 1941 that 
the Indiana Law, although general enough to seem 
“to include parochial-school pupils, does not apply 
to them. 


(d) Transportation at Public Expense 


The “‘child benefit’’ theory has not been accept- 
ed here by the majority of courts. Only Maryland 
and New Jersey have approved transportation of 
parochial-school pupils, whereas courts in six 
states have disapproved the practice. Parochial pu- 
pils are transported at public expense in several 
states where the issue has not been passed upon 
by the courts as yet. Such is the situation in Califor- 
nia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, and Oregon, while Illinois and In- 
diana permit public-school buses to pick up pa- 
rochial-school pupils if they live along the public- 
school route. New York amended its constitution 
in 1938 to permit transportation of parochial- 
school pupils after its court had declared such 
transportation unconstitutional. 

The problem of transportation of parochial- 
school pupils is a live issue today. Great emphasis 
upon consolidation of rural schools in the past 
thirty-five years has made necessary the transpor- 
tation of pupils to avoid traffic hazards on the high- 
ways, and indeed to make consolidated schools pos- 
sible. Some parents wish to send their children to 
a parochial school, after the local rural school is 
closed, and wish their children to have the benefit 
of transportation aid to some sectarian school. The 
first case of this sort came up in Wisconsin when 
two out of about thirty pupils who were transport- 
ed attended the public school in the adjoining dis- 
trict while all the others attended the parochial 
school. [State v. Milquet, 192 N.W. 392]. The 
court declared the contract was void since the 
school district in closing its school had power to 
contract for transportation to public schools in lieu 
of maintaining its own local public school. Con- 
tracting for the transportation of private-school 
pupils was an ultra vires act on the part of the 
schoolboard, that is to say, beyond the powers con- 
ferred by statute, and the contract was invalid. The 
fact that two pupils were attending public school 
did not save the contract from its illegality since 
it was indivisible. 

In South Dakota a different question arose when 
a school was consolidated. Here, as with most 
statutes of this kind, the permissive legislation al- 
lowed the district to transport pupils to an adjoin- 
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ing district or to pay for their lodging and board. 
One parent sent his children to a parochial board- 
ing school and then tried to collect for their tuition, 
board and lodging from the school district. The 
court held the responsibility of making provision 
for the schooling of the children is not discharged 
by paying or becoming liable to pay a sum of 
money in lieu thereof to the parents of the pupils, 
permitting them to send their children wherever 
they wished. Nor could the district pay the parochi- 
al school since it is not a part of the public-school 
system of the state. [Hlebanja v. Brown, 236N.W. 
296]. 

The courts in Delaware declared unconstitu- 
tional a law under which $5,000 was appropriated 
for the maintenance of transportation facilities of 
pupils attending sectarian school outside of Wil- 
mington. When the State Board of Education re- 
fused to appropriate the money a parent sued to 
compel the board to act. The court declared: 

“We are of the opinion that to furnish free 
transportation to pupils attending sectarian 
schools, is to aid the schools. It helps build up, 
strengthen and make successful the schools as or- 
ganizations. [State v. Brown, 172 Atl. 835]. 

Only in Maryland has the transportation of pa- 
rochial-school pupils been upheld as legal. [ Board 
of Education v. W heat, 190 Atl. 628]. 

Oklahoma declared the transportation of pa- 
rochial-school pupils unconstitutional in 1941, 
Kentucky in 1942 and Washington in 1943. The 
Kentucky court criticized the ‘‘child benefit’’ theo- 
ry of Louisiana as being ‘‘contrary to the great 
weight of authority’’ and “‘lacking in persuasive 
reasoning and logic.” The Washington court held 
that neither the “child benefit’’ theory nor the po- 
lice powers of the state could contravene the con- 
stitutional provisions. 

But, in Oklahoma, where public moneys were 
not involved, the courts held that a railroad whose 
franchise provided for half fares for school chil- 
dren, was required to furnish transportation to pa- 
rochial-school children at the reduced rate. [O&la- 
homa Railway v. St. Joseph’s Parochial School, 
127 Pac. 1087]. 

Cases recently decided rely on the New York 
case of Judd v. Board of Education (15 N.E. 
(2nd) 576), in which the whole problem of trans- 
portation for private-school pupils was discussed 
at length, for their reasoning. Here the court held 
the transportation for sectarian schools unconstitu- 
tional ‘‘since the purpose of transportation is to 
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promote interest of private school or religious or 
sectarian institution that controls it,’’ and any 
contribution directly or indirectly made in aid of 
maintenance and support out of public funds 
would be a violation of the concept of complete 
separation of church and state in civil affairs and 
of the spirit and mandate of the constitution. 

In the meantime, Maryland extended the scope 
of its approval of transportation of parochial- 
school pupils in a 1942 decision which upheld the 
payment of public funds to parochial schools for 
the transportation of their pupils in their own 
buses. [Adams v. County Commissioners, 26 A. 
(2nd) 377]. The court said that since the previous 
Maryland decision had declared transportation aid 
constitutional there was nothing unconstitutional 
in the similar situation where aid was given for 
private school facilities. 


SECTARIANISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sectarianism in the public schools includes any 
influence which indoctrinates pupils with the ten- 
ets of a particular religion. Employment of public- 
school teachers wearing distinctive religious dress 
might be a sectarian influence. Pupils may be ex- 
posed to religious exercises in the school building 
during school hours and under the control of the 
public-school authorities, though the McCollum 
case clearly outlaws this practice. During school 
hours pupils may be excused for attendance at 
church schools conducted off the school premises 
and not connected with school control. 

Sectarianism also includes use of public-school 
buildings by religious groups when the schools 
are not in session. 





Continued Leadership 


“Students who were leaders in the YMCA 
and YWCA tend to continue as leaders and ac- 
tive participants in the community in which they 
live as graduates,” says Cecil A. Thomas, after 
inquiry of 437 graduates of the 1921-40 pe- 
riod. Students who were fraternity or sorority 
leaders tend to continue as leaders and partici- 
pants in community life to a significantly lesser 
degree. Non-active men continued to be non- 
participants after graduation, as compared with 
other groups. Non-active women, however, take 
part in community life equally with former so- 
rority leaders. 
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(a) Employment of Teachers 


The constitutional provisions found in most 
states which prohibit religious beliefs as a qualifi- 
cation for public office has no bearing here, since 
teachers are not excluded because they are Catho- 
lics, Unitarians or what have you. The question 
revolves around religious garb that may be worn 
by the teacher and whether this is a sectarian in- 
fluence, such as is prohibited in the public schools. 

The courts have uniformly upheld such laws as 
that of Pennsylvania in which public-school teach- 
ers are forbidden to wear any ‘dress, mark, em- 
blem, or insignia indicating the fact that such 
teacher is a member or adherent of any religious 
order, sect or denomination.” 

In New York and North Dakota the courts up- 
held similar statutes, the court in New York say- 
ing: 

“Such teachers come into the schools, not as 
common school teachers or as civilians, but as the 
representatives of a particular order in a particular 
church, whose lives have been dedicated to relig- 
ious work under the direction of that church.” 
[O’Connor v. Hendrick, 77 N.E. 612]. 

Arizona, Nebraska, and Oregon, also by statute 
forbid teachers to wear religious garb, but these 
statutes have not come before the courts. 

Several of the New England states still carry 
in their constitutions certain provisions which 
seem to be obsolete. At least two or three still 
provide that no taxpayer will be compelled to sup- 
port a teacher of a faith different from his own. 
In these days no attempt is made to enforce that 
provision, and so far as is known from the re- 
ported court case, only once has any court con- 
sidered the question. That case, involving the ap- 
pointment of a Universalist teacher, now has his- 
toric value only. 


(b) Religious Exercises as Part of the Public- 
school Program 


As has been pointed out previously, ten states 
have constitutional prohibitions against sectarian 
instruction or influence in the public schools. A 
number of states, including five of these ten, have 
enacted legislation to the same effect. Several states 
have been more explicit, forbidding teachers to 
conduct religious exercises in the public school— 
Arizona, Delaware and New Jersey—while Ari- 
zona, California, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, Ne- 
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vada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina and Wisconsin forbid the 
use of books, papers, tracts, and documents cal- 
culated to favor any particular religious sect. The 
latter type of legislation particularly raises the 
question of the use of the Bible in the schools, and 
whether the Bible is or is not a sectarian book. 

Not all legislation, however, is prohibitory. Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Ida- 
ho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. Mississippi and Tennessee prescribe 
the reading of the Bible; while Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, North Dakota and Oklahoma permit its 
use. Repeating the Lord’s Prayer is permitted in 
Delaware, Maine and New Jersey, and the teach- 
ing of the Ten Commandments in Mississippi and 
North Dakota. 

Confronted with claims that reading the Bible, 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer, and similar activities 
are sectarian or religious exercise, the courts have 
not always agreed with each other in their de- 
cisions. 


(c) Bible-Reading in the Public Schools 


The majority of courts have upheld the validity 
of Bible-reading in the public schools. In cases 
too numerous to list, courts have said that the Bi- 
ble is not a sectarian book. Therefore, the courts 
will not exclude the Bible but will deny its use for 
the purpose of imparting sectarian instruction. If 
the facts of a particular case prove that the use has 
been abused, then under those circumstances the 
court will decide that the constitution has been 
violated. However, the book itself is not considered 
sectarian and its use need not be sectarian instruc- 
tion. “Its contents are largely historical and moral.” 
[State v. Scheve, 81 N.W. 846 (Nebraska) ]. 

The purpose, behind Bible-reading in most 
schools seems to be to teach morality rather than to 
teach religion. However, to prevent its use relig- 
iously, most statutes prevent teachers from com- 
menting on the passage read. Many statutes and 
schoolboard rules excuse pupils who disapprove 
from participation. If these two conditions prevail, 
the courts are almost unanimous in declaring that 
Bible-reading is not objectionable from the point 
of view of constitutionality. 

However, Illinois, Louisiana and South Dakota 
have held to the contrary. Reading the Bible in 
those states violates the religious freedom of non- 
Christians. 

The most recent case dealing with Bible-reading 
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in the schools came up in New York in 1935. The 
charter of New York City forbade teaching sec- 
tarian doctrines, but provided that: 

“.. . nothing herein contained shall authorize 
the board of education . . . to exclude the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment, or any selec- 
tions therefrom, from any of the schools . . .; but 
it shall not be competent for the said board of 
education to decide what version, if any, of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, shall 
be used in any of the schools. . . .” 

Although this section does not appear in the 
most recent charter revisions of New York City, 
what the court has to say is interesting: 

‘In no sense does the practice of reading from 
the Scriptures destroy or weaken or affect the 
cleavage between church and state; the practice 
does not bridge or conjoin the two. . . . It is not 
maintained that dogmatic religion is being foisted 
upon any pupil. No special creed or sect or tenet 
is favored. Even those who do not accept the Bible 
as an accurate historical chronicle, enthusiastically 
regard it as possessing rare and sublime literary 
qualities.’” [Lewis v. Board of Education, 285 
N.Y.S. 164]. 

The court did not dwell upon the choice of ver- 
sion a teacher might select and if he chose one that 
pleased his own beliefs, it is entirely possible this 
might indicate sectarian influence. There are about 
fifty differences between the Douay and the King 
James’ versions of the Bible. The Douay version is 
Catholic; the King James’ version is primarily 
Episcopalian, but is used by practically all Protest- 
ant sects. Both versions have been held to be so 
similar as to be used in the public schools. They 
are essentially the same book according to a Penn- 
sylvania court. [Stevenson v. Hanyon, 7 Po. Dist. 
R. 585]. The South Dakota court, on the other 
hand, held that either version is sectarian and 
hence must be excluded from the schools. [State 
v. Weedman, 226 N.W. 3b8}. 


(d) The Bible as a Textbook 


A Washington high school required its pupils 
to take an examination on “the historical, bio- 
graphical, narrative, and literary features’ of the 
Bible in accordance with a syllabus outline fur- 
nished by the schoolboard which also required that 
preparation for the examination be made at home 
or at church, but not in the public-schools. The 
court held the examination requirement to be in- 
valid religious exercise. [State v. Frazier, 173 Pac. 
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35]. However, repeating the Twenty-Third Psalm 
is not a sectarian exercise according to the courts 
of Massachusetts, Kansas and Texas. And the 
Massachusetts and Michigan courts have upheld 
the public-school teaching of the Ten Command- 
ments. The North Dakota statutes require a copy 
of the Ten Commandments to be placed in each 
classroom. This statute has never been passed on 
by the courts. A Michigan court allowed the use of 
a book entitled “Readings from the Bible” which 
consisted of moral precepts emphasizing the Ten 
Commandments, because it was intended merely to 
inculcate good morals and the teachers were not 
permitted to make any comments. [Pfesffer v. 
Board of Education, 77 N.W. 250]. Furthermore 
pupils could be excused upon application of their 
parents. And a Wisconsin court upheld the pub- 
lic-school use of a textbook containing selected 
passages from the Bible although reading from 
the Bible itself was considered unconstitutional. 
[State v. District Board, 44 N.W. 967]. 


(e) Excusing Pupils During School Hours for 
Religious Instruction Outside of the 
School Premises 


In recent years there has been developed a prac- 
tice of excusing pupils during school hours—pos- 
sibly one hour a week—for religious instruction 
elsewhere. They may attend whatever church 
school they choose, or none. This practice undoubt- 
edly began because constitutions, statutes and court 
decisions forbade the conduct of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools during school hours. The term 
“week-day church school” has been applied to the 
religious instruction given by churches under these 
arrangements. 

In general there are four types of these schools: 
the denominational type, conducted by one de- 
nomination for the children of church members; 
the denominational cooperative type, conducted by 
several churches for the church families; the neigh- 
borhood type, conducted by several denominations 
for all the children of a neighborhood; and the city 
of community system, provided by churches, citi- 
zens, and organizations for all public-school chil- 
dren. The time schedule for these schools varies. 
Some are conducted after public-school hours, 
some during public-school vacations. 

The week-day church school, when involving 
released time from the public schools, was disap- 
proved by the court in New York in 1925 as vio- 





“,.. if the public school is as ‘secular’ as the 
Supreme Court says it is, why should a citizen 
with deep religious convictions be interested in 
supporting it?”’ 

—George N. Schuster, in “The Catholic Contro- 
versy,” Harper's Magazine, November, 1949, Page 32. 











lating the compulsory attendance law of the state. 
The Mount Vernon schoolboard controlled at- 
tendance records. Cards were printed for use by 
parents in expressing their preference as to the 
church they wished their children to attend. Other 
cards were printed for use by the religious teacher 
at the church to report the child’s attendance. The 
court said: 

“I find nothing whatsoever in the Education 
Law authorizing either the board of education, 
the state commissioner of education, or the edu- 
cation department to change, limit, or shorten the 


time of attendance. . . . Education Law... pre- 
scribes the instruction required in public schools. 
Religious instruction is not one of them. . . . To 


permit the pupils to leave the school during school 
hours for religious instruction would accomplish 
the same purpose, and would in effect substitute 
religious instruction for the instruction required 
by law. [Stein v. Brown, 211 N.Y.S. 822]. 

Two years later a somewhat similar plan in the 
White Plains, New York, schools came before the 
court. The cards used in reporting preference and 
attendance were not furnished by the school and 
the only public expense involved was the time of 
the teacher in issuing and receiving the cards, 
excusing the pupils, ascertaining whether the par- 
ent’s wishes had been carried out. That, the court 
said, was only a part of school routine and disci- 
pline. Upholding the plan, the court felt the gen- 
eral terms of the compulsory attendance law did 
not require every child be in school every hour of 
every day the schools were in session. Since ab- 
sence for religious instruction occurred when no 
recitations were scheduled and did not interfere 
with the prescribed course of study, no illegality 
was found. [People v. Graves, 219 N.Y.S. 189]. 

As to the Mount Vernon decision in the same 
jurisdiction, the court felt not “‘called upon either 
to approve or disprove” it since the facts were dif- 
ferent. 

Since that time California, Illinois, lowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, South Da- 
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kota and West Virginia have enacted permissive 
legislation and the practice is quite general. 

Iowa and West Virginia make an exception to 
the compulsory attendance law for absence of pu- 
pils whose parents request that their children be 
excused for religious instruction. No time limit 
is prescribed in these two states. Minnesota and 
Oregon have similar provisions but the maximum 
time for which a pupil may be excused is two hours 
per week in Oregon, and three hours per week in 
Minnesota. The Oregon law adds also that the 
compulsory attendance law shall not be ‘construed 
to prevent a child from being absent from schoool 
on such days as the said child attends upon instruc- 
tion according to the ordinances of some church.” 
Similarly, Wisconsin permits absence for church 
attendance on religious holidays. 

Maine follows the style of Iowa and West Vir- 
ginia, while California follows the states having 
a time limit on absence for religious instruction. 
California, however, limits the time to one hour 
per week. 

Illinois and Michigan permit children between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen to be excused for 
attendance at confirmation classes. The latter stat- 
ute is ambiguous as the absence may not exceed 
five months in “either of said years.” 

Although relatively few state laws have been 
found, it is doubtless true that local school authori- 
ties, as in New York, have approved and permitted 
the operation of “week-day church schools,” in 
the exercise of their discretion, and that the plan 
has gone unchallenged. At any rate, case law on 
the subject is practically nonexistant, the New 
York cases already mentioned being the only ones 
passing directly on the issue. Since these cases were 
in conflict and related only to the one state, it can 
hardly be said that the issue has been settled by the 
courts. However, it is unlikely that the courts would 
hold the practice invalid if the state has permissive 
legislation. 


(f) Use of Public Schools by Religious Groups 
After School Hours 


Several early cases decided that schoolboards 
had no authority to lend or lease school buildings 
to non-school groups of any description since to do 
so would constitute an illegal use of money raised 
by taxation for the exclusive purpose of public 
education. On the other hand, the use of school 
property by nonschool groups was sometimes up- 
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held even when such groups used the buildings 
for sectarian instruction. 

An Iowa statute empowering schoolboards “to 
direct the sale or other disposition to be made of 
any school-house’’ was held in 1872 to include dis- 
position by use for religious meetings and Sunday 
Schools. [Townsend v. Hagan, 35 lowa 194]. 
When the same issue came up in 1878, the Iowa 
court followed the earlier decision and added that 
temporary and occasional use of the building ‘“‘is 
not so palpably a violation of the fundamental law 
as to justify the courts interfering.” [Davis v. Bo- 
get, 50 Iowa 11]. 

On the other hand, in Connecticut, a court in 
1858 decided that the practice can be stopped if 
any taxpayer objects. [Scofield v. Eighth School 
District, 27 Conn. 499]. Kansas also recognized 
the right of the minority or of a single taxpayer to 
object to the use of school buildings for church 
exercises. [Spencer v. Joint School District, 15 
Kansas 202]. The court said that ‘‘as you may not 
levy taxes to build a church, no more may you levy 
taxes to build a schoolhouse and then lease it for a 
church.” 

Many statutes have been enacted authorizing 
schoolboards to permit nonschool groups to use 
public-school buildings, usually with the restric- 
tion that such use shall not interfere with the nor- 
mal conduct of the school. Indiana and North Da- 
kota grant use of school buildings to religious 
groups. Indiana’s statute has been interpreted to 
mean that nonschool groups could use the school- 
house only between terms. [Bagerly v. Lee, 73 
N.E. 921]. 

At least twelve other states followed this lead 
but few have been before the courts. The statutes 
of Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri 
and Ohio permit the school buildings to be used 
for civil welfare purposes or for recreational and 
educational assemblies, and since no limitation is 
placed upon the users it is presumed that religious 
groups may use the buildings for these purposes 
but possibly not for sectarian purposes. Kansas and 
Oklahoma state the types of organizations to which 
the use of the buildings may be granted, includ- 
ing church groups and churches generally in the 
more specific list. Whether these church groups 
could use the buildings for sectarian purposes of 
not is problematic, but it would seem to be a rea- 
sonable inference. There is, however, no debate 
about the use of school buildings authorized in 
Illinois, Minnesota, New Hampshire and New 
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Mexico where the law grants permission for the 
holding of religious meetings, Sunday School, and 
public worship in the school buildings. Not one of 
these laws has been held unconstitutional in that 
it affords sectarian aid or makes the school house a 
sectarian place of worship. 

In upholding the Illinois statute permitting re- 
ligious exercises in the public schools, the court 
said: 

“Religion and religious worship are not so 
placed under the ban of the constitution that they 
may not be allowed to become the recipient of any 
incidental benefit whatsoever from the public 
bodies or authorities of the state.” [Nichols v. 
School Directors, 93 Ill. 61]. 

New York permits school buildings to be used 
by non-school groups for a number of listed pur- 
poses, but provides that *. . . but such use shall not 
be permitted if such meetings, entertainments and 
occasion are under the exclusive control, and the 
said proceeds are to be applied for the benefit of a 
society, association or organization of a religious 
sect or denomination. . . .”’ 

This law was challenged by a taxpayer who ob- 
jected to the use of the buildings by “‘a large num- 
ber of distinctively sectarian denominations, socie- 
ties and groups” among them “many Roman Cath- 
olic Newman Clubs, Protestant Young Men’s and 
Women’s Christian Associations, and Hi-Y Clubs, 
and Hebrew Menorah and Junior Hadassah 
Clubs.” The court chided the complaining taxpay- 
er in that he had confused the users with the uses 
of the buildings, and since the law relates to uses 
to which the schoolhouse may be put “the doors 
of the schools should not be shut in the faces of 
those who by birth or otherwise belong to a par- 
ticular race or adhere to a particular religion. [Lew- 
is v. Board of Education, 285 N.Y.S. 164]. 

A different situation arises when a religious 
group attempts to compel a board to permit it to 
use school buildings. In Arkansas the use of school 
buildings was held to be within the discretion of 
the local schoolboard. Its refusal to allow such use 
was upheld on the theory that it was its responsi- 
bility to care for and preserve the property; hence 
it could not be compelled to allow nonschool uses 
of the property since property damage could rea- 
sonably be expected to result. [Boyd v. Mitchell, 
62 S.W. 61]. However, this might have been dif- 
ferent if the case had arisen because the board gave 
permission to a group and the use was challenged 
by taxpayers. Refusal to permit use was also up- 
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held in Michigan. [Eckhardt v. Derby, 76 N.W. 
761}. 

It seems clear then that in the absence of a statu- 
tory enabling act, a schoolboard may be enjoined 
from allowing religious groups to use the public 
schools after hours if any taxpayer objects, but 
that some courts may sanction this practice even in 
the face of a taxpayer's objection if the use of the 
building for religious purposes is only occasional 
and temporary. However, if the legislature has 
given schoolboards the authority and a board acts 
under the enabling act, the courts will uphold the 
legislation since the temporary and occasional use 
of the building for religious purposes does not 
make of it a place of worship. 

On the other hand, schoolboards may refuse to 
allow groups to use the schools and, in the absence 
of arbitrary discrimination, cannot be compelled to 
give its permission, since the board has the right 
to exercise its discretion for the preservation of 


school property. 


EDUCATIONAL LAws REGULATING 
SECTARIAN SCHOOLS 


Three-fourths of the states provide by law that 
education in parochial schools shall be equivalent 
to the education given in public schools. These 
provisions are usually very general. One of the 
simplest types of supervision is the registration of 
private schools with the state department of edu- 
cation. In some states the obligation to register 
rests upon the administrators of the private 
schools; and is so stated in the codes of Alabama 
and Rhode Island. In Massachusetts, for example, 
the local public-school superintendent sends to the 
state department a list of the local private schools. 
Kentucky, New Hampshire and New Mexico ac- 
cept only the private schools which meet the ap- 
proval of the state departments; attendance at 
schools not so approved does not satisfy the re- 
quirements of the compulsory attendance laws. 

In order to achieve the objective of comparable 
education, some degree of specification and super- 
vision is necessary. Nebraska and Rhode Island 
may be quoted as examples of greater detail than 
found in most states: 

“All private, denominational and parochial 
schools in the State of Nebraska and all teachers 
employed or giving instruction therein shall be 
subject to and governed by the provisions of the 
general schools laws of the state so far as the same 
apply to trades, qualifications and certification of 
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teachers and promotion of pupils. All private, de- 
nominational and parochial schools shall have 
adequate equipment and supplies and shall be 
granted the same and shall have the same courses 
of study for each grade conducted therein, substan- 
tially the same as those given in the public schools 
where the children attending would attend in the 
absence of such private denominational or paroch- 
ial schools. 

“For the purpose of the Chapter the school com- 
mittee shall approve a private school or private 
instruction only when it complies with the follow- 
ing requirements, namely: That the period of at- 
tendance of the pupils in such schools or on such 
private instruction is substantially equal to that 
required by law in public schools; that registers 
are kept and returns to the school committee, the 
superintendent of schools, truant officers and the 
director of education in relation to the attendance 
of pupils, are the same as by the public schools; 
that reading, writing, geography, arithmetic, the 
history of the United States, the history of Rhode 
Island, and the principles of American government 
shall be taught in the English language substantial- 
ly to the same extent as such subjects are required 
to be taught in the public schools, and that the 
teaching of the English language and of other sub- 
jects indicated herein shall be thorough and effi- 
Cent. ...° 

Equivalent education is sought in Kentucky, for 
example, by requiring private schools to remain 
open for the same length of term as do the public 
schools of the same locality, while Maine, Michi- 
gan and Rhode Island require the same course of 
study, or, as in North Dakota, a course of study 
approved by the state department. Michigan re- 
quires the “same standards’’ in sanitation and 
teacher qualification; also in classes maintained for 
the handicapped, while New York permits paroch- 
ial schools to conduct continuation schools if ap- 
proved by the commissioner of education. 

Attendance reports must usually be made by ad- 
ministrators of private schools to state or local 
school authorities in Alabama, Connecticut, Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
South Dakota. In addition, Kentucky requires re- 
ports be made to the state board of health; South 
Dakota to the county superintendent; also South 
Carolina to the county superintendent, while Ala- 
bama requires a complete picture of the internal 
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affairs of its private schools: the number of pupils, 
number of teachers, enrollment, attendance, course 
of study, length of term, cost of tuition, funds, 
value of property, and general condition of the 
school. 


(a) Curriculum 


Private schools generally are required to use 
English as the medium of instruction, though the 
use of foreign languages for instruction is not for- 
bidden. Such is the case in New Hampshire, where 
devotional exercises may be conducted in a lan- 
gauge other than English. Nebraska and North 
Dakota provide that the supervision of private 
schools will not be interpreted to interfere with a 
school’s program of religious education, and pre- 
sumably in these states also the requirement of the 
use of English for instruction would not apply to 
any part of the religious instruction. 

The Constitution of the United States and/or 
of the particular state are required courses of study 
in California, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Rhole Island, Utah, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. History and government are fre- 
quently required to be taught in the private schools 
as well as the public schools of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Maine, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin. But 
there are other states where these requirements ap- 
ply only to the public schools. 

Certain other means of teaching patriotism are 
required in some states. Idaho teaches the use of 
the flag; Oklahoma and Wisconsin, reverence for 
the flag; Indiana and Maryland, the singing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Kansas requires the flag 
to be displayed on private-school buildings as well 
as on public schools. 

New York and Rhode Island require the teach- 
ing of physical training; New Jersey, instruction in 
accident prevention; New York, traffic regulation; 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon and Washington, 
fire protection, in the curriculum of certain pa- 
rochial schools. 

All of these curriculum prescriptions come well 
within the police power of the state in providing 
for the health, safety and morals of the oncoming 
generation. 


(b) Teachers and Pupils 
Teachers in Michigan, Nebraska and South Da- 


kota parochial schools are required to be certifi- 
cated by the state department as qualified for pub- 
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lic-school teaching. In Nebraska aliens may not be 
employed as teachers in private as well as in pub- 
lic schools. In these few states the legislature has 
determined within its discretion that the proper 
means to achieving equivalent education is to set 
for private-school teachers the same standard of 
professional preparation as required of public- 
school teachers. 

The New Jersey law forbidding corporal pun- 
ishment in the public schools applies also to pa- 
rochial schools. Otherwise the relation between 
private school and its teachers and pupils is not 
regulated by the varied types of regulations ap- 
plicable to public-school teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. 

(c) Health Regulations 


Parochial-school buildings are subject to the 
same sanitary conditions in Michigan as are pub- 
lic-school buildings, and the departments of health 
in first-class Pennsylvania cities have control of: 

“, .. the admission and attendance of persons 
at public or private schools, hospitals and asylums, 
or any other public or private educational or chari- 
table institutions, and the compulsory vaccination 
and revaccination of inmates thereof, and of per- 
sons attending the same, or employed therein as 
physicians, teachers, nurses, or in any other ca- 
pacity.” 

The Oregon Code states in effect that the quar- 
antine laws apply to parochial schools, their pupils 
and teachers, but provisions regarding the closing 
of schools and requiring a vaccination apply only 
to the public schools since the section refers to 
schools under the control of the school directors. 
In other words, public-school directors have the 
power to close only public schools in case of an 
epidemic but the health authorities have control of 
private institutions at such time. There is merely 
a division of power—it does not relieve the private 
schools from obeying a public order necessary for 
the health and safety of the people. Undoubtedly 
the health and sanitation laws outside of the school 
laws require private schools to maintain an ordi- 
nary standard. The mention here of these few 
health laws is merely illustrative; there are other 
types of health laws affecting private schools. 

Thus, under the police power of the state, pri- 
vate and sectarian schools are regulated and super- 
vised to the extent that the children attending such 
schools develop the physical and mental traits the 
state deems necessary in its future citizens. Other- 
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IN AMERICA 
What Do You Know? 


If I were to distribute to each person in this 
audience a sheet of paper and a stick of charcoal 
with the single assignment “Draw me a picture 
of a man,” the results would be revealing, if not 
hilarious. Many persons who can give a precise 
account of behavior under complex conditions— 
instructors, for example, who can rate a student's 
knowledge of subject matter down to a point or 
two—would draw some very primitive men. If 
asked to draw a person who is angry, fearful or 
serene, or to put down in graphic form the es- 
sential differences among their friends, they would 
retire in confusion. We can imagine a society in 
which some of us would be regarded as graphic 
illiterates, to be treated with the scorn usually 
reserved for verbal illiterates. 

The same confessional exercise can be set up, 
let us say, for mathematics, physics, chemistry, bot- 
any, or Hindu. All we know is a little bit in a 
closed little world.—George D. Stoddard, Presi- 
dent, University of Illinois, in Inaugural Address, 
Urbana, May 16, 1947. 





wise, however, sectarian schools are not under the 
control of the state. Several states clarify this point 
by including in their laws provisions that nothing 
in the provisions relating to private schools and 
their supervision shall be interpreted as interfer- 
ence with sectarian instruction. Pennsylvania 
exempts from state censorship films shown by re- 
ligious associations, including schools, for ‘purely 
educational, charitable, fraternal, or religious pur- 
poses.” 

All evidence seems to point to the conclusion 
that sectarian schools are supervised by the state 
only so far as is necessary under the police power 
of the state, and that such supervision is not so ex- 
tensive as to constitute interference of such nature 
as to break down the separation of church and 
state. 





One out of every twelve men and women on active 
duty in the armed services took correspondence instruc- 
tion in planned off-duty programs through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Thousands of Marines 
and Coast Guardsmen took similar courses through the 
Marine Corps Institute and the Coast Guard Institute. 
Cooperating with the USAFI were 85 American uni- 
versities. 








A Program for Character Education 


By HENRY LESTER SMITH 


VERY school should have the goal of character 
E development constantly in mind. It should 
also have a well-planned program, presented by 
the indirect method, the direct method, or a com- 
bination of these. It is not enough merely to hope 
that the regular curriculum and the usual extra- 
curricular activities, without special direction, will 
result in the development of a well-rounded char- 
acter, for as many schools admit, incidental teach- 
ing becomes accidental. Good character does not 
come by accident. 

Ideally, every faculty as a group, and every in- 
dividual teacher should be interested in and well- 
informed about character-education goals, meth- 
ods, and available plans and materials. No min- 
imum or maximum of ciaracter-education efforts 
can rightfully be set for any school or school sys- 
tem, but it should be possible to set up a fairly 
adequate program for the average school—a pro- 
gram that would cover what are deemed to be the 
most essential areas. 

Naturally, the work in character development 
must be chosen and prepared according to grade 
and age levels. There are, however, certain pat- 
terns of influence and effort that run continuously 
through all public-school age levels. The follow- 
ing are examples: 

a. The general school environment and atmos- 
phere. 

b. The influence of administrators and teachers. 

c. The use of the regular curriculum. 

d. Orientation, guidance, and adjustment ef- 
forts. 

e. Appeals (either to groups or to individuals) 
to reason and to commonsense. 

f. Student participation in class, school, or 
school and community affairs. 

g. Habit-forming experiences in class, in the 
school building, or on the playground. 

h. Planned and incidental emphasis on char- 
acter traits, ideals, and moral principles. 


For ELEMENTARY GRADES 


In addition to assiduous care and efforts in the 
character-development patterns which run through 


* Henry Lester Smith is Director of Research 
for the Palmer Foundation, 708 East 7th 
Street, Bloomington, Indiana, and Dean 
Emeritus of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Indiana. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa.* 


all grade levels, the following types of work are 
suggested for the elementary grades. 

(1) Definite courses or lessons developed 
around selected character traits, and graded ac- 
cording to age levels. Traits may be chosen by the 
local teachers, or may be those found in well- 
known lists. Lessons might well include illustra- 
tions of the traits by Bible and other stories, Bible 
verses, short poems, gems of thought, biographi- 
cal sketches, and the like. 

The memorizing of selections from best short 
poems, famous historical passages, or Bible pas- 
sages, such as the Beatitudes or the Ten Com- 
mandments are suggested as a part of this training. 

(2) Religious experiences are considered by 
many to be a part of elementary-school life. A 
short “morning devotions’ period in all grade 
rooms is highly valued by many school systems. 
The program may be varied greatly. Singing of 
songs or hymns, reading of carefully selected 
passages of Scripture, and prayer are featured most 
often. There may also be the reading of suitable 
stories, discussion of conduct problems, presenta- 
tion of moral situations with requests for best so- 
lutions, etc. The children might be permitted often 
to make selections of songs or Scripture and to 
write a prayer to be used during the devotional 
period. 

(3) Some form of religious or Bible instruction 
is strongly urged by many reporting. In this rather 
controversial field the type and amount of re- 
ligious education must be determined by local 
opinion and conditions. The three methods of 





* For a report of the studies on which this suggested program 
is based, see Character Education, a Survey of Practice in the 
Public Schools of the United States, by Henry Lester Smith, pub- 
lished by the Palmer Foundation, Box 621, Texarkana, Arkansas- 
Texas, in cooperation with the Hugh-Birch-Horace Mann Fund of 
the National Education Association of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 32 pages, 50c. 
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giving such instruction that are in common use 
are: 

(a) Instruction in Bible in the classroom by a 
regular teacher. This should be nonsectarian and 
approved by the administration. 

(b) Instruction in Bible by teachers who are 
furnished and paid by local churches or by the 
community. Classes are held in the schoolroom 
during school hours. 

(c) Instruction during ‘released time’’ when 
pupils are dismissed to go to nearby churches. 
Classes are taught by ministers or lay teachers. 

Attendance is voluntary, and pupils go to the 
church of their own choice. Where it is feasible 
and legal the first method is to be recommended. 
The other plans, especially (c), have some difficult 
disciplinary and pedagogical problems connected 
with them. 

The use of any of these three methods of re- 
ligious instruction will depend upon the interpre- 
tation that may be made of the recent Supreme 
Court decision. Pending further interpretation it 
would probably not be advisable to initiate the 
religious pattern in the development of character 
education in the public schools. 

(4) In the upper elementary grades copious use 
may be made of slogans, posters, proverbs, gems 
of literature, etc. The blackboard and bulletin 
board should be kept in use and should display 
something different each day. Short, succinct, pithy 
sayings stick in the memory and often assist the 
pupil in making choices and decisions. Children 
may be encouraged to select and write on the board 
suitable gems of thought and to draw or paint 
posters. 

(5) Moving pictures, selected for intrinsic mer- 
it, should be used often because of teaching effec- 
tiveness. Approved radio programs may be used 
occasionally. 

(6) The use of awards of different kinds has 
proved helpful in many schools in motivating good 
attitudes and conduct. The method must be care- 
fully guarded, lest there be too much rivalry or 
too much pulling of strings or use of underhanded 
methods. Honors, positions of responsibility or 
authority, and special privileges often help to 
change both attitudes and conduct. 

(7) Strong motivation to good attitudes and 
conduct comes from marking on report cards the 
good citizenship and character traits manifested 
in school life, both in class and out of class. 
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For JUNIOR HIGHSCHOOL 


As in the elementary grades, so also in the junior 
highschool, it is necessary to carry on the work 
of character development continuously and with 
earnest, planned efforts in the use of the eight 
patterns which run through all grade levels. 

(1) In junior highschool it is advisable to con- 
tinue the use of character-education lessons— 
though it should not be done under that name. It 
is still feasible with this age group, to make a study 
of character traits, with the use of stories, biogra- 
phy, and poems as illustrations. 

(2) In social studies there may be a series of 
lessons centered on character traits. A story may 
be read presenting a definite moral problem, fol- 
lowed by discussion on the proper solution. 

(3) There should be a course in American citi- 
zenship with civics used as a basis. In addition to 
civics, there should be a study of American democ- 
racy: its advantages, its freedoms, rights, and re- 
sponsibilities. In this course, a code, such as the 
Hutchins Code, could be studied and discussed. 

(4) It is highly desirable that in the ninth grade 
there be required study of the laws and standards 
of good citizenship. State, county, and city laws 
should be examined and discussed. City traffic laws, 
codes of different organizations, etc., should be 
studied also. The Ten Commandments, the Beati- 
tudes, and the Golden Rule could well be mem- 
orized, and the Hutchins Good American Code 
should be reviewed. It is essential that students un- 
derstand the necessity for and the value and just- 
ness of such laws in a democratic cooperative so- 
ciety. Pupils should be led to see that just laws are 
a practical application of the Golden Rule. 

(5) In the junior highschool the guidance pro- 
gram should be stepped up considerably. A coun- 
selor for boys and one for girls should be accessi- 
ble. These counselors should be of high-grade per- 
sonality and should understand the problems of 
youth. 

(6) At the junior-highschool level it is well to 
provide a course in manners and customs. Spon- 
sored activities should be provided in which prac- 
tice in good manners will be possible. 

(7) The homeroom should be a most active 
center for junior-high students. It furnishes a place 
and opportunity for all sorts of projects, discus- 
sions, group conferences, programs, and democrat- 
ic procedures of various kinds. It is here that the 
good teacher has her greatest opportunity through 
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initiative, leadership, and example to mold the 
character of youth. 

(8) The use of slogans, posters, literary gems, 
cartoons, etc., may be stepped up at the junior- 
highschool level. Opportunity should be afforded 
every student to express himself in one or more of 
these ways and to cooperate with others in joint 
projects. 

(9) Visual aids and the radio should find a large 
place in the junior highschool. Movies empha- 
sizing good citizenship, good attitudes, and vari- 
ous character traits can be very effective. (One 
highschool reporting has 200 films, many of them 
for developing attitudes. All the teachers are ex- 
pected to know how to run a moving-picture pro- 
jector. ) 

Radio programs that emphasize certain desira- 
ble attitudes and conduct may be tuned in. Student 
participation in radio programs assists in develop- 
ing both self-reliance and cooperation. 

As television gradually moves in, it may also 
furnish many exciting incidents of a character- 
building nature. 


For SENIOR HIGHSCHOOL 


Although the goals of character education in 
the highschool are the same as those in the elemen- 
tary grades and in the junior highschool, the man- 
ner of approach must necessarily be changed some- 
what. Different patterns of developing character 
may need to be stressed. The students in senior 
highschool are less amenable to definite courses 
in character education. More projects and activities 
giving opportunity for practicing and living by 
ethical principles must be brought into the train- 
ing process. Broader freedom and choices must 
be provided in order to build self-confidence and 
the power of self-direction. Social problems of 
all types loom large at this age, and in many cases 
life choices are being made. Opportunities must be 
furnished for much discussion and for the facing 
of life’s realities. It will be profitable for the school 
both to broaden and to deepen the character-edu- 
cation program. 

In addition to the patterns mentioned above and 
which run through the entire public-school ex- 
perience the following patterns have been found 
necessary and effective in highschool: 

(1) Because of the more critical attitude of 
highschool students, it is doubly important that 
administrators and teachers seek to be consistently 
sincere and consistently moral in their example. 
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It is practically impossible for a teacher to lift the 
character of a pupil any higher than his own char- 
acter. 

(2) In senior highschool an advanced course in 
the laws of good citizenship might well be required 
for graduation. As in junior highschool, students 
must be led to see that to have order, security, safe- 
ty, individual opportunity, and equal rights, all 
members of society must obey laws which are made 
for the general good, and must cooperate for com- 
munity interests. Social standards and democratic 
principles should be discussed. 

(3) The guidance program for the senior high- 
school should be broadened. It is necessary at this 
level to extend the work to cover such fields as 
choice of vocation, family life, boy and girl rela- 
tionships, personal problems such as sex, use of 
alcohol and narcotics, adjustment to social life, 
etc. It is necessary to provide counselors for both 
group and individual conferences, and to augment 
their services at times by providing the assistance 
of specialists. 

It is advisable to have an orientation and apti- 
tude experience in workshops for boys and in 
home-economics laboratories for girls. 

In the guidance field use should be made of 
standardized intelligence, aptitude, prognostic, 
and adjustment tests. 

The trend in this field is toward many personal 
conferences and toward greater specialized train- 
ing of counselors. 

(4) In the senior highschool it is possible to 
use a much neglected pattern of approach to char- 
acter strengthening: the appeal to reason, logic, 
commonsense, and judgment. This can be done by 
lectures, by group or individual conferences, by a 
series of discussion classes on moral problems, or 
by using incidents in school life. Highschool stu- 
dents are mature enough to reason logically and to 
observe the law of cause and effect. It is, in fact, 
an insult to the intelligence of youth to assume 
that in general students who learn that a certain 
course of action is in line with good commonsense 
and good judgment will nevertheless follow an 
irrational course. Homeroom discussions on ‘what 
would you do?” situations have been found very 
effective: debating clubs offer good training also. 

(5) Assembly programs of high quality have 
shown good results in character building. They 
help in attaining right viewpoints, getting right at- 
titudes, and inspiring to ethical conduct. Capable, 
skillful speakers, by appealing to both the intel- 
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lect and the emotions, can mold opinion and per- 
suade action. 

(6) Student participation in school affairs is 
both popular and effective in character building. 
School drives, school programs, school projects in 
the buildings or on the grounds, school parades, 
plays, etc., all tend to develop democratic, co- 
operative attitudes. 

(7) There could well be elective courses in the 
study of the Bible in which biography, wisdom, 
literature, history, the Gospels, and the Epistles 
are taken up. In many states highschool credit is 
given for Bible courses. 

The offering of Bible courses, however, will de- 
pend as previously suggested upon local condi- 
tions, state laws, and the United States Supreme 
Court decisions. 

(8) Through student participation in school 
government, the experience gained in connection 
with student councils, student courts, room coun- 
cils, safety councils, junior patrols, etc., is exceed- 
ingly valuable in teaching cooperation, the power 
of example, the necessity of obedience to rules, 
the use and misuse of authority, parliamentary 
procedure, etc. 

(9) The use of many types of awards in high- 
school has proved to be a strong motivating force 
in meeting character requirements and standards. 
The socalled ““Honor Method”’ gives incentive to 
all students to reach high levels of attitudes and 
conduct. 

The awards may be of many types: high grades, 
high personality ratings, positions and offices of 
honor, scholarships, assistantships, membership 
in fire patrols or safety patrols, and even cash. 
These are found effective in all areas of school 
activities including regular subjects, athletics, mu- 
sic, art, school plays, and the like. Every student 
should have an opportunity to gain an award in 
some field. 

(10) In every highschool extracurricular activi- 
ties fill a large place in school life. There are scores 
of clubs and sports, councils and committees, school 
plays and social affairs, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
and so on. No highschool student should lack op- 
portunity to “belong.” 

Extracurricular activities may be either valuable 
or a hindrance to character building, according to 
the way in which they are supervised and con- 
ducted. With careful faculty supervision they can 
be an excellent factor in promoting the develop- 
ment of many good character traits. In many high- 
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schools a serious problem has been that of pre- 
venting these activities from getting out of hand 
and taking up too much of the students’ time and 
energy. However, in spite of difficulties, it is evi- 
dent that extracurricular activities can be a very 
effective means of character building. 

In looking over the long list of activities com- 
monly found in highschools, the problem for most 
schools concerned over better methods of charac- 
ter development is that of selecting from the multi- 
tudinous possibilities those which give the great- 
est promise of worthwhile results. 

The Palmer Foundation Survey has shown that, 
when schools report the kinds of character educa- 
tion they are attempting to carry on, a few extra- 
curricular activities are usually mentioned. Those 
mentioned most often are: The Hi-Y, Campfire 
Girls, Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Athletics, Student 
Councils, 4-H Clubs, Girl Reserves. 

Evidently, these activities have proved most use- 
ful in the ordinary school situation and can be 
recommended as practical. 


DRAWN FROM PRACTICE 


The suggested program for character education 
is based upon practices found in the public schools 
of the United States. Our survey is reported more 
fully in the publication, ‘Character Education,” 
which may be had at 50 cents from the Palmer 
Foundation at Texarkana, Arkansas, or from the 
Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund at 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. It may assist 
some of our readers, however, to note twenty pat- 
terns into which we found the practices to fall upon 
analysis. We list also school systems which are 
sample exponents of the respective practices, as we 
found them: 


(1) General Environment of Atmosphere 
Alabama Education Association Plan 
Lodi, Calif. 
(2) The Regular Curriculum 
Glendale, California Plan 
San Diego, California, Plan 
San Francisco, California, Plan 
(3) Example of Administration and Teachers 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Glendale, Calif. 
(4) Intercultural Experiences 
The Springfield Plan 
San Diego, California, Plan 
Baltimore, Maryland, Plan 
(5) Courses of Instruction (Special) 
(Continued on page 259) 











Calendar 


December 28-31. Phi Delta Kappa National Coun- 
cil, Chicago, Ill. 

January 30-February 3. Reading Clinic Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

February 12-15, 1950. Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, Denver, Colo. 

February 12-19. Negro History Week. 

February 16 to 18. Fifth Annual Industrial Recrea- 
tion Conference, at Purdue University. 

February 18-22. Thirty-fourth Annual Convention 
—National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Kansas City, Mo. 

February 23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teachers Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25-March 2. American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 18-23. Music Educators National Biennial 
Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 

March 19-23. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, Chicago, IIl. 

March 25-26. American Association of University 
Professors, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 10-14. Association of Childhood Education 
International, Asheville, North Carolina. 

April 13-17. N.E.A. Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, III. 

April 20-21. Television Education Conference, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, California. 

July 2-7. National Education Association Conven- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 
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TABLE I. PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY CUMULATIVE INCOME CLASSES IN SELECTED EDUCATION GROUPS 
OF NATIVE WHITE AND NEGRO MALES 25 TO 64 YEARS OLD WITHOUT OTHER 


The more education, the more the wage earner re- 
ceives, indicates an analysis of 1940 census statistics, 
Median wage or salary income increased with added 
educational attainment almost without exception in 
every age group shown for the United States. From 
the special reports on population of the Bureau of the 
Census, Series P-46, No. 5, we reproduce portions of 
three tables giving some of these facts. For example, 
native white males 25 to 29 years old who did not 
finish a single year of school had a median wage or 
salary income of only $407; those completing seven 
or eight years of grade school had a median of $820; 
those dropping out after completing high school had 
a median of $1,176, and those completing college 
had a median of $1,567. The corresponding medians 
for Negro males in the same age groups were $316, 
$522, $689, and $882. 


Public school enrolments are 75,000 greater than 
last year. Approximately 90,000 emergency certificate 
teachers were in our schools in October, 1949, accord- 
ing to estimates of the NEA Research Division. These 
are some of the facts which will give rise to an inten- 
sified campaign for federal aid to education as Con- 
gress reconvenes in January. 


The three screening agencies for the Fulbright Pro- 
gram are the Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., which re- 
ceives applications from graduate students; the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C., which 
receives applications from professors, specialists, and 
advanced research scholars; and the U. S. Office of 


INCOME IN 1939, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 
(Statistics based on a 5-per cent sample. Percentages relate to number of persons reporting a wage 


or salary income of $1 or more in 1939) 














NATIVE WHITE 


NEGRO 








WAGE oR SALARY INCOME | 


YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 


















































IN 1939 P= Grad 

Total scheot, | High | College, | Total school, | High | College, 

None 7 and. | school, | 4 years None 7 and | school, | 4 years 

8 years | 4 years | or more 8 years | 4 years | or more 
Min o's Kee ee'dcec ewes | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than $500.............0.. | 16.7 || 52.9 | 18.6 8.1 3.7 | 48.5 || 68.6 | 36.7 | 25.4 | 12.7 
ee 39.7 79.9 44.8 26.3 12.3 85.2 93.9 79.3 70.1 47.5 
Less than $1,500.............. | 63.4 |] 913 | 69.8 | 52.4 | 27.9 | 966 || 99.1 | 95.7 | 904 | 73.8 
EF . ee 36.6 8.7 30.2 47.6 72.8 3.4 0.9 4.3 9.6 26.2 
Ce a 18.6 3.3 13.3 25.3 51.6 1.1 0.2 1.0 4.5 13.1 
$2,500 and ove Lee asties 9.0 | 1.5 5.4 12.3 34.0 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.6 3.9 
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TABLE 4. PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY WAGE OR SALARY INCOME IN 1939 OF NATIVE WHITE AND 
NEGRO MALES, 25 TO 64 YEARS OLD WITHOUT OTHER INCOME IN 1939, BY 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED, FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1940 


(Statistics based on a 5-per cent sample. Per cent not shown where less than 0.1) 









































WAGE OR SALARY INCOME IN 1939 

COLOR AND YEARS OF - 
SCHOOL COMPLETED wom $1 $500 | $1,000 | $1,500 | $2,000 | $2,500 | $3,000 | $5,000} Not 
Noxe to to to to to to to and Te- 
$499 | $999 | $1,499 | $1,999 | $2,499 | $2,999 | $4,999 over | ported 

NatTivE WHITE 
BS Os 0 in obs o86 0b nieces dices 100.0 8.7 14.9 20.5 21.1 16.0 8.6 3.2 3.6 1.1 2.3 
No school years completed.............+s+0++- 100.0]} 23.9] 38.3] 19.6 8.2 4.0 1.3 0.5 0.4 0.2 3.7 
Grade school: 1 to 4 years.........cccccecees 100.0 15.3 36.6 24.5 11.6 5.7 2.0 0.6 0.4 0.1 3.3 
eg LS a eee 100.0 11.8 26.1 26.3 17.6 9.8 3.8 1.2 0.8 0.1 2.6 
bg bp | ae 100.0 9.3 16.4 23.1 22.0 14.9 7.0 2.4 2.0 0.4 2.5 
Bish echoed: 2 G0. F FENG. cc ccccccccccssczene 100.0 6.5 11.5 20.9 24.6 18.5 9.4 3.2 3.0 0.7 1.8 
D MONS b.bs6 000000 000s 10406004 100.0 6.0 7.5 16.8 24.0 20.5 12.0 4.5 5.2 1.6 1.9 
Cate: SAP Ge hb 00 cabins svsscccccdees 100.0 6.5 5.8 13.6 19.8 21.5 13.9 5.8 8.2 2.8 2.1 
I in i tcin nn ah es bsmmned 100.0 6.6 3.4 7.8 14.2 18.7 16.1 8.7 15.4 7.0 2.2 
School years not reported.........02eseeeeeees 100.0 11.8 17.9 19.3 17.8 13.2 6.1 2.9 2.7 1.1 7.2 
NEGRO 

ee 100.0 10.1 42.6 | 32.1 10.1 2.0 0.7 0.1 0.1 + 2.2 
No school years completed.............cceeee0. 100.0 16.1 55.8 20.6 4.3 0.6 0.1 —_— 0.1 — 2.5 
Gonde eceets & OS PRs cccccccccvececcess 100.0 11.8 52.6 26.4 5.5 0.8 0.1 _— — — 2.8 
sf L, seers: 100.0 9.6 42.8 34.4 9.4 1.5 0.3 0.1 = -- 1.9 
Sa er ae 100.0 7.8 33.2 38.5 14.9 3.0 0.7 0.1 0.1 0.1 1.7 
High echoal: 0 Go 3 PORES... cc ccccccccccvcess 100.0 7.8 31.4] 39.3 15.4 3.3 1.4 0.1 0.1 — 1.2 
Ds Stk entedenseneses onesie 100.0 6.5 23.5 41.3 18.7 4.8 3.5 0.2 0.2 0.2 1.1 
Cee. i at I TA poccasceaneeuacscsceee 100.0 7.6 23.0 34.8 18.7 6.7 5.9 0.9 0.6 0.1 1.8 
Fn 100.0 6.3 11.7 32.0 24.2 12.1 8.5 1.6 1.6 0.3 1.6 
School years not reported............-+0ee00: 100.0 10.1 42.0 | 29.4 8.2 2.1 0.7 — 0.1 o 7.4 




















TABLE 5. MEDIAN WAGE OR SALARY INCOME IN 1939 FOR NATIVE WHITE AND NEGRO MALES 25 TO 64 
YEARS OLD WITH $1 OR MORE OF WAGE OR SALARY INCOME AND WITHOUT OTHER 
INCOME IN 1939, BY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED AND AGE, FOR 

THE UNITED STATES, URBAN AND RURAL-NONFARM: 1940 


(Statistics based on a 5-per cent sample. Median not shown where base is less than 2,000) 






































YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
CoLor, AREA, AND AGE TOTAL Grave ScHooL Hicu ScxHoor CoLLece ino 
None years _ 
lto4 5and6 | 7and8 lto3 1 to 3 4 or more rapere 
Native WHITE 
Unitep States: 

25 to 64 years old...... $1,217 $473 $585 $818 $1,104 $1,274 $1,454 $1,651 $2,046 $1,092 
fe en See 1,017 407 406 565 820 ,024 1,176 1,330 1,567 901 
Oe Oe Oe Sides 6-5 ss06b05 1,229 471 497 730 1,019 1,259 1,473 1,654 1,998 1,104 
Se 0D OE iio nc vcdéevees 1,370 486 620 893 1,228 1,480 1,764 1,915 2,465 1,180 
ae OP Sr WEE vc soncee docs 1,349 503 694 952 1,280 1,556 1,875 1,953 2,679 
55 00: GE SR iivsiccccacans 1,090 463 598 825 1,095 1,332 1,711 1,618 2,395 917 

NEGRO 
Umirep States: 

25 to 64 years old...... 520 365 406 521 656 679 775 820 1,047 491 
(BY Yo “Seerernne’ 448 316 345 410 522 596 689 704 882 389 
‘4 ef 3 eee 527 348 390 507 633 682 770 792 1,000 597 
55 0D Gb SOI ck. os 50000 0 08 580 387 446 570 711 755 856 888 1,157 571 
5 00 De Minis ceeseveses 541 373 424 600 732 753 902 968 1,201 458 
SS to 64 FORFBc .ccccccessées 480 364 402 559 682 678 787 875 1,103 429 

















der missionary auspices, the “Story of Jesus” has been 
written for translation into many tongues. The English 
version, with short sentences and easy vocabulary, 
teaches the 1,500 most useful words in the English 
language, from the Thorndike-Lorge list of one 
thousand words and the 850 Basic words. Every word 
is used five times in quick succession. 


Education, International Relations Division (Federal 
Security Agency), Washington 25, D. C., which re- 
ceives applications from teachers in elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and junior colleges. 





For use as a second reader in literacy campaigns un- 















The National Student Association Pro gram on 


Grading the Teachers 


By RICHARD J. MEDALIE 


ee E's A good man, but can’t put it across.” 

‘“He’s rough on exams and grades, but 
he gives you a chance to get something out of the 
course. 

How often have you heard such remarks from 
students in college? These informal conclusions 
will often have a lasting effect upon a given course 
or instructor. In recent years it has become evi- 
dent that organized and cooperatively sponsored 
systems of faculty rating or student evaluation of 
instruction can do a great deal to provide a useful 
outlet for students to offer constructive criticisms 
and suggestions and to help improve the quality 
of instruction in the various courses of instruction. 

In the past it has been the general practice for 
the various administrative agencies responsible for 
the various portions of the college curriculum to 
conduct evaluations of that curriculum. In line with 
this general procedure, the instructors usually have 
followed the pattern of rating the performance of 
the students through informal class discussions, 
conferences, examinations, and term gradings. The 
departments and/or the college administrations 
have carried on evaluations of the content of the 
courses and the effectiveness of the presentation 
of the courses through conferences, faculty re- 
ports, and analyses of student performance and 
achievement. Though there has never been an 
absence of critiques directed towards the improve- 
ment of teaching, only in recent years have student 
opinion and judgment been drawn upon. 

In September, 1947, the student delegates to 
the constitutional convention of the United States 
National Student Association recognized the need 
of developing a program of faculty rating and 
student evaluation of instruction in the colleges 
and universities throughout the country. These 
representatives of more than three hundred col- 
leges and universities believed that such a pro- 
gtam would provide the student with an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the general welfare of the 
educational community. During the first year of 


* Richard ]. Medalie is Vice-President on Edu- 
cational Problems, U. S. National Student 
Association, 304 N. Park Street, Madison 5, 
Wisconsin, being on leave as a student from 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 


the association’s existence, various experimental 
faculty rating systems were tried. On the basis of 
these, a file of resource material on the evaluation 
of instruction was acquired which facilitated the 
preparation of a reference booklet. It has proved 
valuable as a guide for the analysis of instruction 
in our campus committees. 

The reference booklet discusses faculty rating 
systems, and suggests how such systems may be 
instituted on the various campuses. In making the 
suggestions it is the purpose of the National Stu- 
dent Association to enable students to propose 
systems of faculty rating where they do not exist, 
and to improve those already in operation. The 
aim is to improve the quality of instruction in our 
educational institutions. 

It would be presumptuous to assume that the 
student is mature in his judgment, that he is aware 
of the objective standards by which an instructor 
should be judged, or that he realizes fully the 
burden he himself carries in making the course 
of instruction a success. The absence of profession- 
al qualification on the part of the student, real 
or presumed, is not sufficient reason for labeling 
student evaluation of instruction or faculty rating 
as useless, as many of the skeptics would do. 

The academic community of today has come a 
long way from its tradition of competition, with 
walls between students, faculty, and administra- 
tion. As long as our educational methods continue 
to involve a two-way responsibility, that of the 
instructor and that of the student, the views of 
one or the other and the resultant effects of these 
views upon the individual attitudes should not be 
disregarded. Properly channelled and objectively 
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GRADING THE TEACHERS 


FACULTY RATING SHEET NO. 1 







ee ee 


eT ee ee Pee eee eT ee 






ng Do not indicate at any place on this blank your name. The results of this sheet will be used to improve the quality of 
q) instruction. It is important that you fill the sheet out with care. Place a check (#) in the box which you think most ac- 


C—Average 
6 FY I Evaluation of the instructor: 
: : eT PR 
‘ 5 2. Ability to arouse interest in the subject ....... 2.6.22 eee cece cece eee eens 
3. Adequacy of organization and preparation .............00seeeeeeeeeeeees 
4, Integration of subject with other areas of study ...........--+eeeeeeeeees 
I 5. Willingness to assist students through consultation ...............+++++-: 
f 6 BE I i ino te so ned siposdeicintssisbnsenmeaanaiah 
n 7. Openmindedness to controversial issues .............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
e 8. Your interest in further courses from this instructor ...........-++++e+e++5 
d 9. Awareness of and use of current developments in his field ............-.-. 
. 10. Considering everything evaluate this teacher's fitness to teach this course ... 
4 II. Evaluation of the course: 
1 Via Ee a I OO GG. 5 5 ooh 5 ve wawine sins adaeenseueense ares 














curately describes the quality of your instructor. 


A—Excellent 
B—Above average 


. Value of textbook 


no Fr YW WL 


. Aptness of description of course and prerequisites in catalog ............-- 


. Correlation of quizzes, lectures, labs, etc. ............ 


ee 


. Fairness of questions in exams ...........s.ccececeee 


ee 


. Your interest in further courses in this Dept. ......... 


D—Below average 
E—Failing 











Please indicate the number of hours per week that you spend on this course outside of class. .... hrs. 
Please add any other comments on the course or the instructor on the reverse side of this sheet. 


considered, the two-way exchange will strengthen 
our educational system. 

In view of the limitations of student evaluation 
and the questions raised as to the student ability to 
make a keen analysis of instruction, the NSA has 
tried to develop faculty rating forms that would 
not involve knowledge beyond that of the student. 
A rating form that required a technical knowledge 
of teaching methods and procedures would defeat 
the whole purpose of the system. NSA worked out 
general rating sheets that would be available to the 
teacher (and ultimately to the student) in helping 
him recognize and correct flaws in his instructional 
technique. For illustrative purposes some of the 
forms used are pictured with this article. 

It is to be noted that the rating form should 





not be looked upon as the only criterion for the 
evaluation of the instructor. The rating system as 
developed by the National Student Association 
is intended to be used by the teacher for his own 
benefit. What use is made beyond this point is a 
matter for the discretion of the college. 

In using the rating, the questionnaires are gen- 
erally distributed by the instructor or a committee 
authorized by him. In some classes the forms have 
been mailed directly to the student in order that 
he would feel free to state his candid opinion. No 
matter how that form is distributed, there are as- 
surances that no identification is possible and that 
each individual knows the importance of critical, 
serious analysis. 

Students and faculty alike have praised the 
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FACULTY RATING SHEET NO. 2 
ia ee i ae eB ee te i Sa ER Sacco te wun ee kee wb dRM wRas Oo eek Geek ee 


C—Enough to be satisfactory. 
D—So as to be excellent. 


A—Too much. 
B—Not enough. 





1. Does instructor stick closely to subject matter of course? .............ec cece eceececes 
ce Sener CARNE DROUNTGE EP IID ois oo 6ok svlb ie nis 9-60. dulpale 6 exis Scced cae aware sian 
Does the instructor use illustrations and examples to clarify lectures? ................ 
How much of your time do the assignments take? .............. 0 cee ec cece ee eeeeees 
Does the instructor encourage students to ask questions? .............02eee cee ceeeeeces 
Does he welcome class discussion and encourage students to voice opinions? .......... 


Seen ee NN DRE GOURD goss vin ceva ee wcwestvcsenensesicdeweeso¥usrs 


2 YAY RYN 


. In determining grades how much weight does he place on: (a) tests .................. 


er re re ee oa ee ee 





TEE Cine vedanscKeg as east wns Saas blame slam ane ee Cee AU ee ae 





eT NIN IN 55 is ne Hla hee ee Sle we Berwin ¥ AMR e as eka ee 





10. How much of the material covered in tests has been treated in lectures and reading assignments ? 





See ey Pn CO UE MINT. iiss dawns cede s aces c ere Ree eee ney eae Che we een é 





Ey eee ab OW OVEr Gaba Wiles The Fetes TM? aio on cbs ive ec bc vvleeseweesudunedeceue’s ‘ i 








13. Is his presentation of class material well organized? .............ce cece cece cece eceevceess 





5 a ye ae ee 





























ee ee OU IES 6 onc ce ciniceds bso 0 seenaney sageee copeaede so cus sens . 

: 
SUM TOTAL OF TRAITS ANSWER yes or no Yes No 
By ee ee es SUONUEY WE OP GEE BE? 0s occ cin cvscinnccss so0patleddekewxeusiaewns y . 
17. Does he command your respect so that you would not think of cheating in his class? .......... Fs ‘ 
SS eae nae tek ls CRRINOE GE IIE? aig oii nis ond oinis sion coe cwadanscceseseseswos § 7 

19. Would you advise another student to schedule this instructor? ...........00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees iu 
20. Of all the instructors you have had where would you place this one? ‘ ! 
upper third (_ ) middle third (_ ) lower third ( ) - 

Please make any additional comment on the reverse side of this sheet. b 
value of student evaluation of instruction in a the teaching ability of the instructor in charge. fF 
number of educational institutions. At the Univer- The Brooklyn College survey covered some [| ~ 
sity of Michigan, 50,000 forms were returned, 7,000 students, about 90% of the student body. : , 
rating the 400 faculty members of the Literature, The more than 30,000 forms returned analyzed ¥ 
Science, and Arts College in the fall of 1948. 400 instructors in all departments. € 
The project tested three different kinds of opin- In addition, a detailed analysis of the status, 1 
ion. In addition to the standard forms distributed, grade-level, and extra-curricular activity of the s 

each of the several departments created a commit- student replying was made and compared with the 
tee of three members to observe teaching methods returns. The rating system used was developed 1 
in each class surveyed. These teams filled out the and tabulated by the Social Research Office of ~ 
same forms used by the students and, when com- the Department of Sociology at Rutgers Universi- 

pared with survey, disclosed a marked similarity ty, through a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- . 
of teaching methods. The third source used was __ tion of New York. 6 
of a casual nature. Faculty advisors in several de- At the University of Buffalo, the rating system ‘i 
partments turned in reports on courses continually used was unique in that the final results were made * 
m 


asked for or avoided by students as an indication of 


available to all students. The system used at Buf- 
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FACULTY RATING SHEET NO. 3 





Department Course Instructor 
Do not put your name anywhere on this sheet. Place a 
check in the area on each line that you think indicates the 


degree to which your instructor fulfills the statement. 


1. Organization of course material 








well organized loosely organized confusing 
2. Content of lecture 
interesting mildly interesting dull 


3. Recitations 





encourages questions answers questions ignores questions 


when asked 


4, Discussion 





encourages Original thinking demands only memory work 


5. Lab work 





completed within period requires outside work 


6. Assignments 





reasonable occasionally too long too long 


7. Examinations 





returned and explained returned only not returned 


8. Content of exams 





exams composed of minor 
details 


reasonable selection of material 


9. Partiality 





impartial easily ‘apple-polished’ 


10. Mastery of subject matter 








adequate knowledge limited knowledge inadequate 
of subject knowledge 
11. Presentation of current material 
frequently occasionally never 
12. English 





encourages use of good English no attention to proper usage 


13. Appearance 





neat poorly groomed 


14. Attitude toward student 








considerate occasional cutting remarks sarcastic 
15. Cooperation 
cooperative indifferent antagonistic 


16. Instructor-Student relationship 





Maintains desirable relationship unpleasantly personal 
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17. Voice 





understandable in all parts of the room hard to understand 


18. Sense of humor 





excellent sense of humor no sense of humor 


19. Value of course 





unusually valuable to students _ fails to meet student needs 


20. Stimulation of intellectual curiosity 





creates interest destroys interest 


Please add any additional comments below. 


falo has two purposes: to aid students in selecting 
instructors and to aid instructors in improving 
teaching methods. By publishing results and se- 
lected comments concerning each instructor, the 
University students felt able to accomplish their 
first objective. 

Other institutions at which student evaluation 
of faculty is being or has been conducted include 
Albright (Pa.), Loyola (Ill.), University of Ida- 
ho, University of Illinois, University of Minnesota, 
Virginia State and Webster (Mo.). 

Despite the success of faculty rating systems 
throughout the country, it has been the feeling of 
the National Student Association that the pro- 
gram to date is not enough. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in the program 
has been the failure to promote direct student ac- 
tion and interest in the further analysis of the 
curriculum and educational process. To further 
develop the program of faculty rating in order 
to be all inclusive, NSA is now encouraging the 
various campuses to undertake critical surveys of 
the educational process. Coincident with that en- 
couragement, NSA is now preparing to offer con- 
crete aids in terms of approach, analysis and or- 
ganization in order that the program may be car- 
ried out in the best possible manner. 

In perspective, the plan will be to study the 
trends in higher education and the curriculum re- 
forms in the various educational institutions in 
the country, evolve programs to stimulate the stu- 
dent to take a more active interest in his educa- 
tion: to question, to analyze and to take stock 
of his education, and to ‘‘re-examine the objectives 
and the methods . . . of higher education in the 
United States in the light of the social role it has 
to play.” The program shall be based on the valu- 
able research in education done last year by the 
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Harvard Student Council as evidenced in the re- 
port “Harvard Education, 1948.” 

Thus, as can be seen, the whole program of 
NSA in the field of faculty rating, evaluation of 
instruction, and evaluation of education itself has 
been based upon the realization that “we students 


FACULTY RATING SCALE NO. 4 
ES 5 So his AERO es ETERS 
I SS oe Poet re Una AS ade c ame Neon 


The class meets at .... 


UNDERLINE THE WORD(S) MOST APPROPRIATE- 
LY DESCRIBING THE FACTS: 


We use: a regular text, a syllabus, prepared notes, our 
own notes, etc. 

We get: oral quizzes, written quizzes. How often? ...... 

Examinations are: objective, essay, objective-essay com- 
bination, others. 

Assignments are: light, medium, heavy, regular, irregular, 
fair, unfair. 


READ THESE DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY: The quali- 
ties listed below, when taken together, give a fairly accurate 
estimate of an instructor's ability. Our purpose is to obtain 
information to help promote better instruction. The infor- 
mation which you give us will be kept confidential. You are 
asked to rate your instructor in the qualities listed below, 
using the key given. Place a small circle around the appro- 
a letter in the column on the right. Make the circle small 
and firm. 


KEY: a Excellent; b Very good; c Good; d Fair; e Poor; 
f I do not know, cannot judge. 


LIST OF QUALITIES: Rate your instructor. 


1. Knowledge of the subject ................ abcdef 
es NE OED GE IE vc cece sccccccccsers abcdef 
3. Explanation of difficult material ............ abcdef 
4. Ability to give clear exposition ............ abcdef 
5. Ability to give good illustrations and 
adn cle ares wwi« aes db 658 abcdef 
6. Ability to stimulate and guide 
I cons anes bine teeeen-e abcdef 
7. Ability to control classroom cooperation 
NE stl sede shaw GN ws eens < abcdef 
8. Efficient use of class time .................+. abcdef 
9. Ability to make himself heard ............ abcdef 
10. Pleasing voice qualities (not monotone, etc.) abcdef 
11. General appearance, poise ................ abcdef 
12. Sympathetic attitude toward student's 
efforts and difficulties .................. abcdef 
13. Impartiality in class, fairness in grading .... abcdef 
14. Success in arousing out-of-class interest in 
ee abcdef 
15. Success in integrating subject with 
ating dae ta eu} getci oe abcdef 


CIRCLE THE MOST APPROPRIATE ANSWER TO 
THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 


1. Do you feel free to ask questions in class?...... yes no 
2. Do you feel free to ask questions out of class? ..yes no 
3. Is the instructor sarcastic with students? ........ yes no 


4. Do you usually understand what is expected in 
assignments, tests, lab-work, outside reading, etc.? yes no 
5. Is work out of class encouraged and recognized? yes no 
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must consider critically the way in which we are 
being educated, and the things we want to gain 
from our education. It is for us to change the gen- 
eral attitude from one of indifference to one of 
active participation. . . . Only through the inter- 
action with men about us, faculty and fellow stu- 
dents, can we achieve the true intellectual indi- 
viduality of educated men.” 

Faculty Rating Sheet No. 1 undertakes an evalu- 
ation of the instructor and a brief critique of the 









2From Harvard Education, 1948, Harvard Student Council, 
p. 64. 


FACULTY RATING SHEET NO. 5 


ee)! ee ee ee | 


eee ee eee 


DO NOT indicate your name any place on this sheet. 
This form is being used to improve the quality of instruction. 
Please place a check behind the quality which most accu- 
rately describes your teacher. 


1. Personal appearance—Neat, well groomed (_), some- 
what untidy (_ ), careless, untidy ( ). 

2. Poise—Well poised, sure of self ( 
sure ( ), unsure, badly poised (_ ). 

3. Speech—Clear, easy to understand ( ), sometimes 
garbled (_ ), difficult to understand (_ ). 

4. Personal habits—Free of annoying personal habits 
(__), habits not distracting or annoying (__), personal hab- 
its distracting ( ). Please list annoying habits, if any. 

5. Knowledge of subject—Thorough ( ), adequate 
( ), inadequate ( ), cannot judge ( ). 

6. Organization of lectures—Well organized (_ ), oc 
casionally disorganized (_ ), disorganized ( ). 

7. Ability to correlate—Good correlation with other sub- 
jects ( ), correlation with other courses fair ( ), no at- 
tempt to relate this course (_ ). 

8. Attitude toward student—Always cooperative, willing 
to aid (_ ), will aid when asked (_ ), no cooperation, un- 
willing to aid student (_ ). 

9. Disposition—Cheerful, eager for work (__), hum-drum, 
workaday attitude ( ), disinterested, bored (_ ). 

10. Originality in presentation—Fresh approach to sub- 
ject ( ), some attempt to ‘freshen’ lecture ( ), same notes 
as last year, no change (_). 

11. Intellectual stimulation — Intellectually stimulating 
( ), some stimulus, room for improvement (_), little or 
no stimulation (_ ). 

12. Use of class time—Makes efficient use of time ( ), 
tends to spend too much time on details ( ), wastes time 
on trivia ( ). 

13. Assignments—Clear and regular ( ), sporadic, not 
always clear (__), difficult to understand, confusing ( 

14. Assignments—Well proportioned, fair (  ), so light 
as to be uninteresting { ), reasonably heavy ( ), unrea- 
sonably heavy (_ ). 

15. Exams, content—Material covered in lecture and as- 
signments ( ), minor details often stressed ( ), reason- 
able selection of material ( ). 

16. Exams—Returned promptly and reviewed (_ ), sel- 
dom returned promptly (_ ), always late, seldom reviewed 


( ). 
a place any additional comments in the space provided 
low. 


), somewhat un- 
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course itself. Number 2 is similar, with the addi- 
tional feature of vertical scoring; it attempts also 
a comparison of this teacher with others of the 
student’s experience. Many persons consider such 
a ranking undesirable because of the great pos- 
sible error. 

Faculty Rating Sheet No. 3 gives an overall pic- 
ture of the instructor in a profile obtained by con- 
necting the different points on the line where the 
check marks appear. The individual questions may 
be scored in the same manner as in other forms. 

Form Number 4 employs a simple system of 
grading individual traits, and is easily adapted to 
almost any type of course or class. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Faculty 
Rating Sheet Number 5 is the information that it 
contains about the student. Some people feel that 
consideration should be given class standing and 
grades received by the student who is reporting. 
Our experiments show little relationships between 
grades and the value of the survey. 

On Page 260 you will find a facsimile of a rating 
sheet as actually used in one institution. We would 
wish any institution to adapt these plans for use 
according to their own needs. 





Character Education 


(Continued from page 251) 
The Medford, Oregon, Plan 
The Anniston, Alabama, Plan 
Greeley, Colorado, Plan 
(6) Extracurriculum Activities 

Holland, Mich. 
San Diego, Calif. 

(7) Appeals to Reason and Commonsense 
New Castle, Pa. 
The Agness Boysen Plan, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Painesville, Ohio 

(8) Posters, Proverbs, Cartoons 
Medford, Ore. 
Holland, Mich. 

(9) Awards 
Albany, Ga. 

(10) Visual Aids—Radio 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

(11) Student Government 
The Iowa Plan 
Painesville, Ohio 
Rock Island, II. 


GRADING THE TEACHERS 





(12) Community Activities 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Guidance and Adjustment Program 
Detroit Elementary Schools Program 
Highland Park, Michigan, Plan 
El Paso, Texas, Plan 
School Affairs 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Special Habit Training Experiences 
Salt Lake City 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Homeroom Program and Projects 
Winfield, Kansas, Plan 
Lansing, Mich. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Religious Experiences 
Holland, Michigan, Plan 
Chatanooga, Tennessee, Plan 
Assembly Programs 
Detroit, Mich. 
Redding, Calif. 
Medford, Ore. 
(19) “Off-Schoolground” Experiences 
Detroit, Mich. (Citizens Education Study) 
(20) Planned or Incidental Stressing of Traits 
New Castle, Pennsylvania, Junior High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ben Franklin Thrift Clubs of Arkansas 


Birmingham, Ala. 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 





Three years ago, every medical school in the U. S. 
accepted some out-of-state students. Today, 13 schools 
limit their enrolments to residents within their States. 
And the trend is spreading. The American Medical 
Association doesn’t like it, and says: “Ultimately this 
restrictive policy will reduce the quality of medicine, 
since it selects students on basis of residence, rather 
than on ability.’” The policy does not have the approval 
of most of the country’s medical schools. 





Some children need music more than they need the 
three R’s, William H. Blatz, University of Toronto, 
believes. ‘When you're down in the dumps you don’t 
sit in a corner and recite multiplication tables,” he 
said. 


Congress approved $3,000,000 for the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Nation’s capital in 
Washington. Plans are underway to stage a “Freedom 
Fair” in the District of Columbia. Schools in all parts 
of the country will be asked to observe the occasion. 
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NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE STUDENT REACTION SHEET 


In order to help maintain high standards of instruction at North Carolina State College, the Council of the 
Campus Government and Honor System requests you to rate your instructor in terms of the qualities listed 


below. Make your rating conscientiously and individually. 


° 29011 


Instructor’s Name . 
Time Class Taught 
Course Number 





| 


Black in only one square under each title: 


I. Knowledge of Subject: 
0 


Well versed in subject Knows subject but not 
and its application practical applications 


Organization and Presentation of the Course: 
0 


Well organized and Well organized but 
presented poorly presen 


Quizzes: 
oO O 


Are unfair 


Grading: 





° 29011 


Unfair in grading 


V. Ability to Teach: 
Oj 


Arouses interest and 
stimulates thinking 


VI. Interest in Teaching: 
O 


Lacks interest in Indifferent attitude 
teaching toward teaching 


PEFOPOPSAL wPyOM Zee Re Nee 


VII. Approachability outside class: 
O 0 
Encourages students to Will make appoint 
seek outside help ments if asked 


VIII. Discipline in class: 
Class noisy and often 
disrupted 

IX. Appearance: 

Dresses neatly and 
appropriately 


X. Distracting mannerisms: 
O 


(none) (some) 

List distracting mannerisms—if any 

XI. In your opinion the teacher being rated is 
CJ 


ents) (good) 
XII. Is this an elective or required course? 
0 0 
XM. Do you think this course will be of value to you? 


Oo O 
(yes) (no) (doubtful) 
XIV. Were the prerequisites necessary for this course? 
0 0 oO 


(yes) (no) (doubtful) 
(Use the other side of the sheet for any remarks you wish to make) 





Above is shown in slightly reduced size a faculty rating sheet as it was actually used. It is expected that sug 
gestions from the N.S. A. for faculty rating sheets would be adapted for use in any particular institution im 
conferences including representatives from the students, the faculty, and the administration. 
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Phi Delta Kappa Roll of Chapters 


Campus Chapters 


Alpha—1906—Indiana University 
Beta—1908—Columbia University 
Gamma—1909—University of Missouri 
Delta—1909—Stanford University 
Epsilon—1909—University of Iowa 
Zeta—1909—University of Chicago 
Fta—1910—University of Minnesota 
Theta—1911—Cornell University 
lota—1911—Harvard University 
Kappa—1912—University of Kansas 
Lambda—1913—University of California 
Mu—1913—University of Texas 
Nu—1913—University of Washington 
Xi—1914—University of Pittsburgh 
Omicron—1914—University of Nebraska 
Pi—1914—University of Illinois 

Rho—1915—-New York University 
Sigma—1916—Ohio State University 
Tau—1916—University of Pennsylvania 
Upsilon—1917—Northwestern University 
Phi—1921—-University of Wisconsin 
Chi—1921—University of Cregon 
Psi—1921—Peabody College 
Omega—1921—University of Michigan 

Alpha Alpha—1921—University of Oklahoma 

Alpha Beta—1921—University of Virginia 

Alpha Gamma—1922—State College of Washington 
Alpha Delta—1922—Kansas State College 

Alpha Epsilon—1922—University of Southern California 
Alpha Zeta—1924—University of Arizona 

Alpha Eta—1924—Temple University 

Alpha Theta—1924—University of North Dakota 
Alpha Iota—1924—University of Cincinnati 

Alpha Kappa—1925—University of Tennessee 

Alpha Lambda—-1925—Boston University 

Alpha Mu—1926—Colorado State College of Education 
Alpha Nu—1928—University of Kentucky 

Alpha Xi—1930—University of Alabama 

Alpha Omicron—1932—Claremont Colleges 

Alpha Pi—1932—Rutgers University 

Alpha Rho—1932—Johns Hopkins University 

Alpha Sigma—1933—University of Denver 

Alpha Tau—1935—Pennsylvania State College 

Alpha Upsilon—1936—University of Utah 

Alpha Phi—1936—Syracuse University 

Alpha Chi—1936—University of California at Los Angeles 
Alpha Psi—1938—University of Buffalo 

Alpha Omega—1938—Wayne University 

Beta Alpha—1938—Louisiana State University 

Beta Beta—1939—North Texas State Teachers College 
Beta Gamma—1941—George Washington University 
Beta Delta—1941—University of Colorado 

Beta Epsilon—1942—University of Maryland 

Beta Zeta—1942—Oklahoma A and M College 

Beta Eta—1944—Western Michi College of Education 
Beta Theta—1945—University of North Carolina 
Beta Iota—1947—Washington University 

Beta Kappa—1947—lJowa State College 

Beta Lambda—1947—Indiana State Teachers College 
Beta Mu—1948—University of Wyoming 

Beta Nu—1948—University of Mississippi 

Beta Xi—1949—University of Florida 


Beta Omicron—1949—Utah State Agricultural College 
Beta Pi—1949—Ball State Teachers College 

Beta Rho—1949—University of New Mexico 

Beta Sigma—1949—Brigham Young University 

Beta Tau—1949—University of Hawaii 


Field Chapters 

Alpha—1912—San Francisco, California 
Beta—1914—St. Louis, Missouri 
Gamma—1915—State of Kansas 
Delta—1916—Fresno, California 
Epsilon—1916—Los Angeles, California 
Zeta—1922—-Detroit, Michigan 
Eta—1923—Santa Barbara, California 
Theta—1924—Kansas City, Missouri 
Iota—1925—State of South Dakota 
Kappa—1925—Warrensburg, Missouri 
Lambda—1926—State of Colorado 

—Discontinued voluntarily, 1939 
Mu—1926—Muncie, Indiana 
Nu—1926—Chicago, Illinois 
Xi—1927—Sacramento, California 
Omicron—1927—Kirksville, Missouri 
Pi—1929—San Antonio, Texas 
Rho—1930—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Sigma—1931—Portland, Oregon 
Tau—1931—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Upsilon—1931—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Phi—1932—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chi—1933—Terre Haute, Indiana 

—Discontinued voluntarily, 1947 
Psi—1934—Omaha, Nebraska 
Omega—1934—San Diego, California 
Alpha Alpha—1934—Houston, Texas 
Alpha Beta—1934—Tacoma, Washington 
Alpha Gamma—1934—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Alpha Delta—1935—South Bend, Indiana 
Alpha Epsilon—1935—Hammond, Indiana 
Alpha Zeta—1935—Evansville, Indiana 
Alpha Eta—1936—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Alpha Theta—1937—Bloomington, Illinois 
Alpha Iota—1937—Jackson, Mississippi 
Alpha Kappa—1938—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Alpha Lambda—1939—Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Alpha Mu—1939—Lafayette, Indiana 
Alpha Nu—1939—Toledo, Ohio 
Alpha Xi—1939—Des Moines, lowa 
Alpha Omicron—1939—Charleston, Illinois 
Alpha Pi—1940—Macomb, Illinois 
Alpha Rho—1940—Bakersfield, California 
Alpha Sigma—1941—Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpha Tau—1946—Salem, Oregon 
Alpha Upsilon—1947—Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Alpha Phi—1948—Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Alpha Chi—1948—Santa Ana, California 
Alpha Psi—1948—Utica, New York 
Alpha Omega—1948—San Jose, California 
Beta Alpha—1948—Mobile, Alabama 
Beta Beta—1948—Springfield, Missouri 
Beta Gamma—1948—San Luis Obispo, California 
Beta Delta—1949—Pasadena, California 
Beta Epsilon—1949—Spokane, Washington 
Beta Zeta—1949—-Chico, California 








EDUCATION 
MOLDS OUR 
FUTURE 


BETTER SCHOOLS MAKE 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 





